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POLICY OF EMANCIPATION: 


IN THREE LETTERS 


THE SECRETARY OF WAR, 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


AND 


V4 THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


BY 


ROBERT DALE OWEN, 


FORMERLY AMERICAN MINISTER TO NAPLES. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 
1863. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE three following letters were originally published, 
the first and last in the “New York Evening Post,” and 
that to the President in the ‘‘ New York Daily Tribune.” 

They obtained, through the periodical press in all parts 
of the country, a wide circulation. Discussing, as they 
do, the great question of the day—a question on the true 
solution of which may depend the very life of the nation 
—it is believed that the public will welcome their publi- 


cation in a more permanent form. 


THE POLICY OF EMANCIPATION. 
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LETTER I. 


TO THE SECRETARY OF WAR. 
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LETTER TO THE SECRETARY OF WAR. 


Editorial from the New York Kvrntne Post of August 8, 1862. 
A STRONG WORD IN SEASON. 


We have not published, since the beginning of the’ war, 
a more significant or persuasive document than the follow- 
ing letter of RopErt DALE Owen to Secretary Stanton. 
The style and tone of it indicate that it was not intended — 
for the public eye, having been sent some ten days ago to 
the eminent public officer to whom it is addressed—an old 
friend of Mr. Owen’s of many years’ standing—in the un- 
reserved freedom of private correspondence; but coming 
by chance under the observation of several gentlemen of 
this city, they solicited a copy of it from Mr. Owen for 
publication. He cheerfully complied with the request, in 
the hope that his views might be useful to others. 

Mr. Owen is well known in this country as a gentleman 
on whom the democratic party has hitherto largely be- 


stowed its confidence; he was for many years one of its 
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representatives in Congress from the State of Indiana, 
subsequently our minister at the Neapolitan court, and is 
now the associate of J udge Holt in the investigation and 
settlement of complicated transactions of the government. 
In all his public trusts he has discharged his duties with 
fidelity, ability, and honor. A careful observer of men 
and things, accustomed to habits of impartial thought, he 
has studied the phenomena of our civil war without taking 
much active part in events, and the results of his studies 
we have in this brief letter to Mr. Stanton. Mr. Owen 
sees, what hundreds of other democrats had begun to see 
before him, that there can be no speedy, satisfactory or 
final termination of this war until slavery is, in some way 
or other, put in process of extinction. 

We are not authorized to speak for Mr. Stanton himself, 
nor for Judge Holt, nor for General Dix; but if certain 
rumors that have come to us are not greatly exaggerated, 
we think we should not be far wrong in claiming for them 
a general concurrence in the reasonings of Mr. Owen. Be 
that as it may, we know that other leading democrats, no 
less eminent than these, have been brought, by the expe- 
riences of the past few months, to arrive at the same con- 
clusions. We know, for instance, that such men as Daniel 

‘s. Dickinson, Francis B. Cutting, ex-Governor Boutwell, 
Orestes A. Brownson, General Mitchel, General Hunter, 


General Lew. Wallace, General Rousseau, General Du- 
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mont, General Cochrane, and others of less note, make no 
concealment of their convictions that the war must put an 
end to slavery or slavery will put an end to the Union. 
These men were all democrats. Could the old conditions 
of political parties be restored they would, doubtless, be 
democrats again; but they are not democrats who refuse 
to be taught by events, or who, like the old Bourbons, 
never forget and never learn anything. They see that the 
outbreak of a slaveholders’ war has changed essentially 
the relations of slavery to the State, and they guide their 
minds, not by the old party traditions, or according to cir- 
cumstances which have forever passed away, but by the 
light of existing events. 

We of the North can no doubt whip the rebels by arms; 
we can drive them out of Richmond into the cotton States; 
we can pursue them through the thousand swamps of the 
cotton States into the Gulf of Mexico; it would take time 
and money and life to do so; but we could do it all be- 
yond a peradventure. But the Union would not be thereby 
restored. The same elements of discord would still exist ; 
the same feuds would break out; and no permanent peace or 
permanent harmony would be possible until the respective 
social systems of the North and South are rendered homo- 
geneous by the extinction of the only difference between 
them. We must go on fighting forever in this kind of 


desultory civil war; or else we must form coterminous 
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states of diverse civilizations, which would fight no less 
perpetually ; or finally, looking the problem right in the 
heart of it, resolve to restore the Union on the only basis 
on which, after what has occurred, a restoration seems to 
be possible, namely, the establishment of free institutions 


and a free system of society in all the component parts. 


THE WAY OUT. 


TO THE HON. EDWIN M. STANTON, 
SECRETARY OF WAR. 

My political antecedents are known to you. Always a 
democrat, but never a pro-slavery democrat; opposed, in 
principle and feeling, from my youth up, to human slavery, 
but believing, until recently, that, in the interests of liberty 
itself, it was the part of wisdom in the North to abstain 
from interference with the danger-fraught domestic institu- 
tion of the South, and to trust to time for its eradication ; 
opposed, with a hereditary aversion, to war, I was willing, 
before the sword was drawn, to make any honorable con- 
cessions that might avert its horrors. 

But political convulsions bring with them great lessons 
and new duties. War would not, under the Divine econ- 
omy, have been permitted, as in all past ages it has been, 
if it had not its mission. But to attain the good it brings 
we must recognize its necessities. 


No civil war of proportions so gigantic as that now rag- 
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ing ever existed in the world before. It differs from all 
others, both in the results sure to ensue from its protraction 
beyond a brief period, and in the conditions under which, 
out of evil, it may eventuate in good. In calculating 
these, time is an essential element. 

Seven or eight hundred millions are spent. At the best, 
as much more is likely to go. Two thousand millions or 
upward is not an improbable total. That is half the national 
debt of England: and the interest on it (probably at almost 
double the rate she pays) will make our annual burden 
nearly equal to hers. If the war, lasts three years longer, 
these figures may be doubled. It must not last three 
years longer, unless we are willing to risk national bank- 
ruptcy. 

How is it to be terminated ? 

By concession? That is no longer in our power. We 
can buy a truce, a pause, by concession to the South; 
nothing more. 

By force of arms, then? But if by force, it must be 
quickly done. Delay is defeat. 

And it must be effectually done. After one such war 
the nation may revive, its energies still elastic; solvent 
still, and respected. A second will ruin it financially, to 
say nothing of worse ruin. ‘To save the country, then, the 
war must not terminate without a sufficient guaranty 
against its resumption. 

How can the war be quickly and effectually terminated ? 
What guaranty is sufficient, that it will not be resumed ? 

Gradually, very gradually, as this contest proceeded, 


have I been approaching the conviction that there is but 
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one such guaranty: the emancipation of negro slaves 
throughout this continent. Perhaps—but as to this I am 
less certain—that measure is the only sure means of ter- 
minating, quickly and effectually, this war. The recent. 
reverse under General McClellan, the scattered rebel fires — 
daily bursting forth in States which our forces had already 
overrun, the fact that we are fighting against brave men 
of our own race, all increase the probability that we must 
deprive the South of a legal right to its four millions of 
Jaborers, before we can succeéd against their masters in a 
reasonable time and in an effectual manner. 

I am not an advocate of revolutionary short-cuts out of 
a difficulty. Iam not in favor of violating the Constitu- 
tion by way of escaping a danger. There might be imme- 
diate advantage, but the precedent is replete with peril. 

Could slavery have been abolished, by northern action, 
while peace yet existed between the North and South, 
without a violation of the Constitution? in other words, 
without a revolutionary act? Clearly not. Can slavery 
be eradicated now, in war, without such violation? If 
emancipation be necessary to insure the permanent peace 
and safety of our government, and if we are willing to 
pay to all loyal slave-owners a reasonable price for their - 
slaves, clearly yes. 

For no principle in law is better established than this, 
that when important public interests demand it, private 
property may be taken, at a fair appraisement, for public 
use. The opening of a street in improving a city, the 
running of a railroad, are held, in this and other civilized 


countries, to be objects of sufficient importance to justify 
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what the French law calls “appropriation forcée pour 
cause Autilité publique.” 

But of importance how utterly trivial is the opening of 
a street or of a railroad compared to the preservation, in 
its integrity, of the greatest republic upon earth! 

Ought we to declare general emancipation, coupled with 
a provision for the payment, to all loyal slave-holders, of 
the fairly appraised value of their slaves? ‘This question 
resolves itself into another: Have things gone so far that 
the Union, in its peaceful integrity, and negro slavery 
within its borders, can no longer coexist? That is THE 
GREAT QUESTION OF THE DAY. I think it must be answered, 
even now, in the affirmative. Hvery month that passes is 
converting hundreds of thousands of moderate and con- 
servative and peace-loving men to the same opinion. They 
despair of sectional friendship or national peace, until the 
teeming cause of mortal hatred and civil war is rooted out 
forever. 

Have we the means of paying loyal slave-owners a fair 
price for their slaves? If we act now, before a protracted 
contest has exhausted our resources, yes. If we wait the 
termination of a three or four years’ war, very certainly, no. 

In that price deportation must not be estimated. The 
South asserts that negro slaves are indispensable to her. 
That is only so far true, that she does absolutely need hired 
negro workmen, and ought not to be deprived of them. 
Her agriculture would, for a time, be ruined without them. 
But no good man desires a settlement under which any 
section of our country would be even temporarily ruined. 

Nor can it be doubted that the South, however strong 
2 


ad 
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her prejudices and traditions in favor of owning her labor- 
ers, has herself been brought, by the perils of the hour, to 
think seriously of a change of system as the only means 
left her to obtain aid and comfort from Europe. Nor can 
all her leaders be wholly blind to the fact that such a 
change of system would advance, in the end, beyond cal- 
culation, her material prosperity. 

Suppose a declaration, to the effect that the government, 
urged by the necessity of self-preservation, takes, at a fairval- 
uation, the slave property of the South. Will such a declara- 
tion cause a negro insurrection and indiscriminate assassina- 
tion of whites throughout the slave States? The result, so 
far, has clearly shown that the negro, mild and long-suffering, 
and often attached to his owner, is little disposed to resist, 
under an organization of his own. Once assured of free- 
dom, he will gradually join our cause—that is all. He can 
then be hired as laborer or soldier, as may seem fit—pay- 
ment being made for him if his master proves to be loyal, 
and his services being confiscated if these are due to a rebel. 


In all this we are clearly in our right. 


Look now at the question in its foreign aspect, under the 
chances of European intervention. Be those chances great 
or small, intervention may occur, and that ere long. 

If it occur, its character will chiefly depend upon what 
shall have been the antecedent action of our government in 
regard to slavery. 

If, previously to such intervention, we shall have issued 
a general declaration of emancipation, then we shall stand 


before Europe as the champions of human liberty, while 
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our enemies will be regarded as the advocates of human 
servitude. Public opinion in England, in France, and 
throughout Europe generally, will then prevent the re- 
spective governments from intervening, except it be in our 
favor. No European government dare place itself in the 
attitude of a slavery protector. 

If, on the contrary, we shall have left the issue as it now 
stands, our policy indicated only by the Confiscation act, 
not broadly and boldly announced, and more especially if 
the South, despairing of saving her favorite institution, con - 
cedes, as the price of foreign recognition and support, a 
voluntary system of gradual emancipation—not at all an 





unlikely move—then the sympathy of public opinion 
throughout Europe will be with the South, and will sus- 
tain any action in her favor. 

Think, too, in such an event, how false our position |! how 
low we shall have fallen in the eyes of the world! how un- 
enviable the place we shall occupy in history through all 
time ! 

It is idle gasconade to say, that thus situated, we can 
defy Europe. Let the South, by conceding emancipation, 
secure the sympathy and the permanent services of her 
four millions of laborers, without action of ours; then 
throw into the scale against us the thirty millions of Eng- 
land, the forty millions of France,—and who shall say how 
many tens of millions besides ?—and what chance for suc- 
cess, or for reputation, shall we have, struggling for nothing 
nobler than self-existence, in equivocal attitude before the 
world, matched against opponents who shall have fore- 
stalled us and assumed the initiative of progress ? 
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While the contest assumes no higher character than that 
of a portion of a great nation desiring a separation from 
the mother country and forcibly casting off its authority, 
what more sympathy can we expect from Europe than we 
ourselves gave to Spain when she lost Mexico, or to Mexico 
when Texas struck for independence? Until the issue is 
changed, so that the great question of human liberty be- 
comes involved in it, we must expect from European powers 
at the*best only indifference; coupled, probably, with the 
feeling, that as Mexico succeeded against Spain, and Texas 
against Mexico, so will a Southern Confederacy finally 
maintain itself against us. 

That a declaration of emancipation was not issued a year 
ago, Ido not regret. Great changes must mature in public 
opinion before they can be safely carried out. Hxtreme 
measures, to be justified and to be effectual, must often be 
preceded by long-tried conciliation. Yet in national emer- 
gencies it may be as dangerous to disappoint as to anticipate 
public opinion. And I confess my fears for the result if 
decisive measures are longer delayed. 

Stand where we are we cannot; and to go on is less 
dangerous than to retrace our steps. We ought never to 
have proposed emancipation with compensation to loyal 
slave-owners, nor declared to the disloyal, as by law we 
have, that their slaves shall be liberated without compensa- 
tion, if we did not intend to follow out the policy we com- 
menced. We have incurred the odium; let us reap the 
benefit. 

Nor do I perceive how we can free the slaves of rebels, 
yet reasonably expect to retain slavery in the border States, 
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even in case they persist in refusing the offer of the Presi- 
dent. Having intervened so far, extirpation of slavery, the 
only effectual policy, becomes the safest also. 

All men in the North will not acquiesce. Neither did 
all acquiesce when the war was commenced; yet who that 
is loyal opposes it now? And what would have been the 
result had we waited, ere we commenced the war, for una- 
nimity ? 

Some will fall off. So be it. There is small loss in that. 
And there is some gain. Better an open enemy than a 
worthless friend. It is time that men were taking sides. 
As things now stand I see no use in conciliating the half- 
loyal. He who is not for us is against us. 

I think the people are ready. I believe that the loyal 
citizens of the North, with such small proportion of excep- 
tions as in radical national changes must be disregarded, 
are to day prepared for emancipation. They have paid for 
it in treasure, in blood; not by their option. They feel 
that the sacrifices they have made, and have still to make, 
are too Wast to have been incurred, except in purchase of a | 
great pledge of perpetual safety and peace. 

Reflecting men feel, too, that such a pledge is a national, 
not merely a northern, necessity. The South, exhausted 
and suffering, needs it to the full as much as we. She 
will soon perceive, if she does not already, that two parts 
of one nation, or even two coterminous nations, can never 
again exist in amity on this continent, one slave and the 
other free. She cannot but see that fugitive slave law dif- 
ficulties, if no others existed, would suffice to prevent this. 

It is not the question whether a paper declaration, easily 

Qx* 
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issued, will or will not be followed by a thousand practical 
difficulties. The uprooting of an ancient and gigantic abuse 
always involves such. Nor should we be called upon to 
predict in advance (for who can entirely foresee?) how each 
of these will be ultimately solved. The true question is, 
whether greater difficulties, even insuperable ones, do not 
beset any other policy. Pressed home as we are, to avoid 
obstacles is impossible. We can but select the least for- 
midable. The lives of the best of us are spent in choosing 
between evils. 

When dangers surround us we must walk, in a measure, 
by faith. Let us do what we can, and leave to God the 
issue. We may best trust to Him when we enter His path 
of progress. He aids those who walk in it. 

I feel assured that final success awaits us in pursuing 

‘such a path, and I see no other road out of the darkness. 


ROBERT DALE OWEN. 
New York, July 23, 1862. 
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TO THE PRESIDENT. 
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LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Editorial from the New York Datty TripuneE of October 
23, 1862. 


We publish this morning—by express permission ob- 
tained at Washington—a letter from Robert DALE OwEn, 
of Indiana, to the President of the United States. This 
eloquent and forcible appeal for a Proclamation of Eman- 
cipation as a war measure—sure to meet with the approba- 
tion of all loyal men, and to carry confusion into the camp 
of the enemy—was received by the President a few days 
before the Proclamation was issued. Precisely what influ- 
ence it may have exercised on the author of that Procla- 
mation we do not know, but we do know, from private 
sources as well as from the frequent allusions that have been 
made to it by the correspondents of public journals in 
Washington, that it was regarded by others of high official 
position as a succinct and admirable statement of the whole 
question. Regarding it as a valuable illustration of the 
history of the times, and all the more so that it comes from 
one who has long been a distinguished member of the 


democratic party, we gladly avail ourselves of the permis- 
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sion to publish it. ‘Though a month only has elapsed since 
it was written, events are already justifying the foresight 
that dictated it. 





THE TWENTY-THIRD OF SEPTEMBER. 


TO THE PRESIDENT 
or THE UNITED STATEs. 

In days when the public safety is imminently threatened, 
and the fate of a nation may hang upon a single act, we 
owe frank speech, above all other men, to him who, is 
highest in authority. I shall speak to you as man to 
man. 

Harsh opinions have been formed of you; even honest 
men doubting the probity of your intentions. I do not 
share their doubts. I believe you to be upright, single- 
hearted in your desire to rescue the country in the hour of 
her utmost need without after-thought of the personal con- 
sequences to yourself. 

If, amid the multitude of contending counsel, you have 
hesitated and doubted; if, when a great measure suggested 
itself, you have shrunk from the vast responsibility, afraid 
to go forward lest you should go wrong, what wonder ? 
How few, since the foundation of the world, have found 
themselves in a position environed with public perils so nu- 
merous, oppressed with responsibilities so high and solemn, 
as yourself! 

No man ever escaped from such—so reads the lesson of 
history—without a bold heart and a high faith. Wisdom, 
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prudence, forethought, these are essential. But not second 
to these is that noble courage which adventures the right, 
and leaves the consequences to God. 

Men ever follow willingly a daring leader: most willingly 
of all, in great emergencies. Boldness and decision com- 
mand, often even in evil, the respect and concurrence of 
mankind. How much more in good! 

There is a measure needing courage to adopt and en- 
force it, which I believe to be of virtue sufficient to redeem 
the nation in this its darkest hour: one only; I know of no 
other to which we may rationally trust for relief from im- 
pending dangers without and within. 

The dangers which threaten us are twofold: First, from 
the Confederate forces, composed of men whose earnest 
convictions and reckless bravery it is idle to deny. Secondly, 
from ourselves, compelled to make use of a military power 
of proportions so gigantic that no nation ever permitted 
the existence of such without more or less risk to the people 
who employed it. If we think lightly of this latter danger, 
we slight the teachings of all past time. 

As to the first: Have you not had your moments of . 
doubt whether we are to succeed at all?—whether the 
Union, once so glorious, will ever be reunited ? whether 
peace, which we used to enjoy .with as little gratitude 
as we do the sunlight or the air we breathe, will ever again 
settle down over our distracted country ? 

If I have doubts of all this, it is only because I do not 
know what your action will be. We have at our disposal 
the means of certain success; but I cannot tell whether, 
while there is yet time, you will decide to employ them. 
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Our enemies, like the Grecian hero, have one vulnerable 
point. You have not touched it yet. What should have 
been their element of weakness has been suffered to remain 
an element of strength. 

They have nearly a million of able-bodied men of fit age 
for war or for labor. Holding these men in bondage, and 
employing them to till the soil, they are enabled to send to 
the battle-field almost their entire white male adult popula- 
tion, yet preserve their commissariat sufficiently supplied. 

It has always been a great wrong that these men and 
their families should be held in bondage. We of the North 
have hitherto acquiesced in it, lest, in the endeavor to, re- 
dress it in violation of the Constitution, greater evils might 
ensue. | 

But the time has come when it zs constitutional to re- 
dress it. The rebellion has made it so. Property in man, 
always morally unjust, has become nationally dangerous. 
Property that endangers the safety of a nation should not 
be suffered to remain in the hands of its citizens. A chief 
magistrate who permits it so to remain becomes responsible 
for the consequences. For he has the right, under the law 
and the Constitution, to take private property, with just 
compensation offered, for public use, whenever it is appar- 
ent that any public exigency demands such appropriation, 

Forgive what may seem curt speech if I say that, in my 
judgment, a President with a just sense of duty has no 
option in such a case. 

In the due exercise of your official power, in strictest 
accordance with law and the Constitution, you can deprive 


the enemy of that which, above all else, has given, and 
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still gives him, aid and comfort. You can declare eman- 
cipated his slaves, the suppliers of his commissariat. 
Gradually, you can deprive him of these; and for every 
hundred thousand productive laborers he loses, you may 
have a hundred thousand soldiers. With their aid you 
can reach the rest. What then remains for hin? He 
must thin his ranks to cultivate his plantations. He must 
labor for his own food, or must perish for the lack of it. 

The people are forbidden to give aid and comfort to 
rebels. What of a government that has the power to cut 
off from aid and comfort all the rebels of the South and 
fails to exercise it? 

We ought to do that which is right, even if the recom- 
pense be distant and uncertain; but we add folly to injus- | 
tice if we neglect a great act of beneficence that is to be 
rewarded, even now, by our own preservation. é 

Yet again. Can you look forward to the future of our 
country and imagine any state of things in which, with 
slavery still existing, we should be assured of permanent 
peace? I cannot. We can constitutionally extirpate 
slavery at this time. But if we fail to do this, then, un- 
less we intend hereafter to violate the Constitution, we 
shall have a fugitive slave law in operation whenever the 
‘war is over. Shall the North have sacrificed a hundred 
thousand lives and two thousand millions of treasure to come 
to that at last? Not even a guaranty of peace purchased 
at so enormous a cost? After voluntary exertions on the 
part of our people to which the history of the world fur- 
nishes no parallel, is the old root of bitterness still to re- 
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main in the ground, to sprout and bear fruit in the future 
as it has borne fruit in the past? 

The questions are addressed to you. For upon you and 
upon your action more than upon any other one thing does 
the answer depend. You have, at this time, more power 
than any constitutional monarch in the world. The English 
government always acts according to the policy approved 
by the constitutional advisers of the Crown. You would 
violate usage only if you should act without the advice, or 
even contrary to the opinions, of your constitutional ad- 
visers. Ido not mean that you could continue to do this 
with propriety or even with safety; I merely assert that 
the power is, in point of fact, in your hands. And for such 
a power, what a responsibility to God and man ! 

It is within your power at this very moment not only to 
consummate an act of enlightened statesmanship, but, as 
the instrument of the Alnighty, to restore to freedom a 
race of men. If you are tempted by an imperishable 
name it is within your reach. We may look through 
ancient and modern history, yet scarce find a sovereign to 
whom God offered the privilege of bestowing on humanity 
a boon so vast. 

Such an offer comes to no human being twice. It is 
made to you to-day. How long it will remain open—~ 
whether in three months or in one month from now it will 
still be at your option to accept it—God, who reads the 
hearts of men, alone knows. 

And this brings me to speak of another class of dangers 
—those which may arise here in the North, among our- 


selves. 
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Do you read the daily newspaper press, that wonderful 
and instructive modern index of the passing opinions of 
the times? If so, have you hot recently seen there signs 
that startled you ?—advice, audaciously given in certain 
quarters, that it is time the army should take the power 
into its own hands and demand the dismissal from your 
cabinet of the best men in it? Have you no facts in your 
own experience going to prove that such audacity has not 
shown its head without power and numbers that render it 
formidable? Ido not fear it; not now, if it is strangled 
at its birth. But he tempts Providence who suffers that 
spirit of anarchy to grow and gather strength before strik- 
ing a blow for its destruction. 

You cannot be ignorant of the design of these men. He 
that runs may read it. They see that we are drifting 
toward emancipation. They see that the demand from 
the masses of our people for this great measure is becom- 
ing, day by day, more importunate. They know that a 
majority of your cabinet favor it. They feel assured, as 
to yourself, that if the option remain with you, it is but a 
question of time and of form when and how a proclama- 
tion of emancipation will be issued. They perceive but 
one power that has any chance successfully to arrest this 
stream and coerce your action. Openly they appeal to it. 
Openly they declare that cabinet ministers must be im- 
posed upon you by military dictation. No other course is 
left them to effect their great object, namely, to perpetuate 
among us that slavery which the nation, with a determina- 
tion which increases from day to day, is resolved to uproot. 

One blow may be dealt by you against these men that 
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will crush forever their treasonable cabals. It is the same 
that lays the foundation of peace, and assures, beyond 
possible peradventure, the downfall of the rebellion. They 
know their danger. They read EMANCIPATION in all the 
signs of the times. It is to them the handwriting on the 
wall, foreshadowing their political -fate. What wonder 
that they resort to desperate means to arrest its advent ? 

Shall they be allowed time, by insidious argument, to 
entice the unwary into the ranks of sedition? By prompt 
action alone can you prevent it. It is idle to await una- 
nimity. Men acquiesce in a thousand things, once right- 
eously and boldly done, to which, if proposed to them in 
advance, they might find endless objections. 

Do you hesitate? Will you delay the blow? See to it, 
that when at last your resolution is taken, the power may 


not already have passed away from your hands. 


The twenty-third of September approaches—the date 
when the sixty-day notice you have given to the rebels 
will expire—expire without other reply to your warnin#® 
than the invasion of Maryland and a menace to Pennsyl- 
vania. Is it to rest there? Patiently we have waited the 
time. Is nothing to follow? Are our enemies to boast 
that we speak brave words—and there an end of it? 

What a day, if you but will it, may that twenty-third of 
September become! The very turning point in the nation’s 
fate! A day to the rebels of despair, to every loyal heart 
of exultant rejoicing! A day of which the anniversary 
will be celebrated with jubilee while the American Union 
endures! A day to be remembered not in our land alone, 
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but wherever humanity mourns over the wrongs of the 
slave, or rejoices in his liberation ! 
You are the first President to whom the opportunity was 
ever offered constitutionally to inaugurate such a day. If 
_you fail us now, you may be the last. Lift then the weight 
from the heart of this people. Let them breathe free once 
more. Extirpate the blighting curse, a living threat through- 
out long years past, that has smitten at last with desola- 
tion a land to which God had granted everything but wis- 
dom and justice. Give back to the nation its hope and 
faith in a future of peace and undisturbed prosperity. 
Fulfill—you can far more than fulfill—the brightest antici- 
pations of those who, in the name of human freedom, 
and in the face of threats that have ripened into terrible 
realities since, fought that battle which placed you where 
you now stand. 
ROBERT DALE OWEN. 


New York, Sept. 17, 1862. 


_ [This letter was placed in the hands of the President 
on Friday, September 19. ] 
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LETTER III. 


TO THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 





LETTER TO THE SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY. 


Editorial from the New York Evrenina Post of November 
22,, 1862. 


THE COST OF PEACE. 


We publish elsewhere a discussion of the aspects and 
duties of the times, by one of our most distinguished 
statesmen and politicians, Roperr DALE Owen. Unlike 
some other democrats, Mr. Owen does not deceive himself 
as to the nature of the civil war in which we are engaged. 
He takes no narrow or partisan view of the motives under 
which it should be conducted. He desires no end of it 
which shall not be enduring in its results. 

Mr. Owen discerns, what many had long since discerned 
before, and many more are just beginning to discern, that 
the continued existence of two orders of society, so different 
as those of the free and slave States, is incompatible with 
the peace of the continent. Whether in the Union or out 
of it, slavery can only prove a cause of perpetual irritation 
and conflict, and a suspension of hostilities or truce of any 
kind a mere postponement. of a more dreadful outbreak. ° 
Emancipation is at once the surest means of suppressing 
the rebellion as an armed resistance, and of harmonizing 


the sections as bodies politic. 
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His statements are clear, his arguments cogent, his mo- 
tives patriotic, and we ask for his presentation of the case 
the calm, unprejudiced consideration of men of all parties, 
and particularly of that democratic party to which the 


writer has all his life adhered., 





CONDITIONS OF LASTING PEACE. 


TO THE HON. SALMON P. CHASE, 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 

Sir: In briefest terms I state the propositions which, as 
the subject of our recent conversation, I promised to re- 
duce to writing. 

What are the reasonable hopes of peace ? 

Not, that within the next fifty days the South, availing 
herself of the term of grace offered in the President’s proc- — 
lamation, may, to save her favorite institution, return to 
her allegiance. Let us not deceive ourselves. There are 
no conditions, no guarantees —no, not if we proffer a 
blank-sheet on which to set them down, with unrestricted 
pen, in her own hand—under which she will consent to re- 
union, except in one contingency—conquest, more or less 
complete, by force of arms. 

Are we likely to obtain peace by conquest ? 

In search of an answer, let us look closely at a few sta- 
' tistical facts. | , 

By the census of 1860, the number of white males be-— 
tween the ages of 18 and 45 is, in the loyal States, about 
four millions; and in the disloyal States, about one million 
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three hundred thousand; a little upwards of three to one. 
The disproportion seems overwhelmingly great. 

But this calculation, as a basis’ of military strength, is 
wholly fallacious; for it includes persons of one color only. 

Out of the above four millions the North has to provide 
soldiers and (with inconsiderable exceptions, not usually 
extending to field labor) laborers also. 

But of the three millions and a half of slaves owned in 
the rebel States, about two millions may be estimated as 
laborers. Allow three hundred thousand of these as em- 
ployed in domestic services and other occupations followed 
by women among us, and we have seventeen hundred thou- 
sand plantation hands, male and female, each one of which 
counts against a northern laborer on farm or in work-shop. 

Then, of that portion of population whence soldiers and 
out-door laborers and mechanics must chiefly be taken, the 
Northern States have four millions and the Southern States 
three millions. 

Supposing the negroes all loyal to their masters, it fol- 
lows that the true proportion of strength available in this 
war—that is, of soldiers to fight and laborers to support 
the nation while fighting—may fairly enough be taken at 
three in the South to four in the North. 

Under this supposition of a South united, without regard 
to color, in an effort for recognition, shall we obtain peace 
by subduing her? If history teach truth, we shall not. 
Never, since the world began, did nine millions of people 
band together, resolutely inspired by the one idea of achiev- 
ing their independence, yet fail to obtain it. It isnot a cen- 
tury since one-third of the number successfully defied Great. 


Britain. 
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But let us suppose the negroes of the South loyal to the 
Union instead of to their masters, how stands the matter 
then ? 

In that case, it is not to a united people, but to a confed- 
eracy divided against itself, that we are opposed; the mas- 
ters on one side; the laborers, exceeding them in number, 
on the other. _ 

Suppose the services of these laborers transferred to us, 
what will then be the proportion, on either side, of forces 
available, directly and indirectly, for military purposes ? 

As about five and three-fourths to one and a third: in 
other words, nearly as nine to two. 

Such a wholesale transfer is, of course, impossible in 
practice. But in so far as the transfer is possible, and shall 
occur, we approach the above results. 

How much wisdom, under these circumstances, is there 
in the advice that we should put down the rebellion first and 
settle the negro question afterward? What shall we say 
of their statesmanship, who, in a war like this, would leave 
out of view the practical effects of emancipation ? 

On the other hand, however, it is to be admitted that 
African loyalty in this war will little avail us, if we have 
not good sense and good feeling enough properly to govern 
the negroes who may enter our lines. 

To render their aid available: in the first place we must 
treat them humanely, a duty we have yet to learn; and 
secondly, both for their sakes and for our own, we must not 
support them in idleness. Doubtless, they are most effi- 
cient as laborers, as domestics in camp, as teamsters, or 
employed on intrenchments and fortifications, or in ambu- 


lance corps, or as sappers and miners; or, as fast as south- 
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ern plantations shall fall into our possession, as field-hands. 
But if all these posts become over-filled, better do away 
with the necessity for further draft in the North by putting 
muskets in the hands of able-bodied men, colored differently 
from ourselves, than to delude their ignorance into the 
opinion that among the privileges of freedom is food with- 
out work. 

Have we philanthropy and discretion enough wisely to 
administer such a change of system? Possibly not. Ad- 
ministrative capacity in public affairs is not our strong 
point. We would do well to bear in mind, however, that 
without such capacity not this war only, but our entire gov- 
ernmental experiment, will prove a failure at last. 

Do other objectious hold against the plan? Does hu- 
manity forbid us to accept the aid of an enslaved race? In 
so far as humanity can ever enjoin war at all, she enjoins 
the employment, by us, of the African in this: first, because 
his employment may shorten, by years, the fratricidal 
struggle; and then, because, if he is not permitted to assist 
in civilized warfare under us, and if, without his aid, we 
fail to effect his liberation and thus disappoint his hopes, 
he may be overtaken by the temptation to seek freedom and 
revenge in his own wild way. In accepting the liberated 
slave as a soldier we may prevent his rising as an assassin. 
By the creation of negro brigades we may avert the indis- 
criminate massacres of servile insurrection. 

Or is there an insuperable difficulty of caste in the way? 
In a contest likely to eventuate in securing to another race 
than ours the greatest of temporal blessings, are we deter- 
mined to shut out that race from all share in its own liber- 
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ation? Are we so enamored of the Moloch, War, that we 
will suffer none but our sons to pass through the fire? 
Terrible penalty to pay, with life and death at stake, for a 
national prejudice against the Southern Pariah! 

As to the duty of our rulers in the premises, I cannot 
see according to what principle of ethics a government, 
charged with the lives of millions, the putting down of a 
gigantic rebellion, and the restoring of tranquillity to the 
land, has the right, in the hour of its utmost need, to scorn 
a vast element of strength placed within its reach and at 
its disposal; nor why, if it refuses to avail itself of such an 
element, it should not be held responsible for the lives it 
sacrifices and the hopes it blights. 

But we need emancipation far less for the material aid it 
affords—ereat, even indispensable, though it be—than be- 
cause of other paramount considerations. 

We have tried the experiment of a federal Union, with 
a free-labor system in one portion of it and a slave system 
in another, for eighty years; and no one familiar with our 
affairs for a quarter of a century past is ignorant that the 
result has been an increase—embittered year by year in 
ever-accelerated ratio—of dissensions, of sectional jealous- 
ies, of national heart-burnings. When, cighteen months 
since, these culminated in war, it was but the issue which , 
our ablest statesmen, looking sorrowfully into the future, 
had long since foretold. But if, while yet at peace and with 
all the influence of revolutionary reminiscences pleading 
the cause of Union, this diversity of labor systems, pro- 
ducing variance of character and alienation of feeling, 


proved stronger to divide than all past memories and pres- 
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ent interests to unite, what chance is there that its baneful 
power for evil should cease, now, when to thoughts of 
fancied injuries in other years are added the recollections of 
the terrible realities enacted on a hundred bloody battle- 
fields from which the smoke has scarcely passed away ? 

None—the remotest ! 

A suspension of hostilities we can purchase; a few 
years’ respite, probably, in which to return to our money- 
getting, before the storm bursts forth anew with gathered 
force; but if we look beyond selfishness and the present ; 
if our children are in our thoughts; if we are suffering and 
expending now, that they, in a land of prosperity, may 
live and die in peace, then must we act so that the result 
shall endure. We must not be content to put off the evil 
day. ‘The root of the evil—_the pregnant cause of the war 
—that must be eradicated. 

Report has it that a western politician recently. pro- 
posed, as the best solution of our difficulties, the recogni- 
tion of slavery in all the States. Such an idea has a basis 
of truth: namely, that a state of war is, among us, the 
necessary result of conflicting labor systems. Such an 
idea might even be carried out and lead to peace, but for 
that progressive spirit of Christian civilization which we 
dare not openly outrage, how imperfectly soever we obey 
its humane behests. 

There are a thousand reasons—geographical, commer- 
cial, political, international—why we should not consent 
to a separation into two confederacies; it is a contingency 
not to be thought of or entertained; but ¢f we look 
merely to the conditions of lasting peace, the chance of 
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maintaining it would be far better if the independence of 
the South were to be recognized with her negroes eman- 
cipated, than if she were to return to her allegiance, re- 
taining her slave system. 

For in the former case, the cause of dissension being 
uprooted, the tendency would be to reunite, and a few 
years might see us a single nation again; while, in the 
latter, a constantly active source of irritation still existing, 
three years of breathing time would not elapse without 
bringing endless quarrels and a second rebellion. 

Conceive reunion, with slavery still in existence. Imagine 
southern sympathizers in power among us offering com- 
promises. Suppose the South, exhausted with military 
reverses and desiring a few years’ armistice to recruit, 
decides to accept it under the guise of peace and recon- 
struction? What next? Thousands of slaves, their ex- 
cited hopes of emancipation crushed, fleeing across the 
border. A fugitive slave law, revived by peace, demand- 
ing their rendition. Popular opinion in the North opposed 
to the law, and refusing the demand. Renewed war the 
certain consequence. 

Or take even the alternative of recognition—recognition 
of an independent confederacy, still slave-holding. Are 
we, then—becoming the sole exception among the nations 
of the earth—to make ourselves aiders and abettors of the 
slave system of a foreign nation, by agreeing to return to 
her negro refugees seeking liberty and an asylum among 
us? National self-respect imperatively forbids this. Pub- 
lic sentiment would compel the rejection, as a base humi- 


liation, of any proposed treaty stipulation, providing for 
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rendition of runaway slaves. Yet the South would re- 
gard such rejection in no other light than as a standing 
menace—a threat to deprive her of what she regards as 
her most valuable property. Coterminous as for hundreds 
'—possibly thousands—of miles our boundaries would be, 
must not the South, in common prudence, maintain all 
along that endless border line an armed slave police? Are 
we to consent to this? And if we do shall we escape 
border raids after fleeing fugitives? No sane man will 
expect it. Are we to suffer these? We are disgraced. 
Are we to resent them? It is a renewal of hostilities. 

State elections may go as they will. Their results can 
never change the fact that any party obtaining the control 
of the government and adopting the policy that the set- 
tlement of the emancipation question is to be postponed 
till the war shall be closed, will never, while it pursues 
that policy, see this war permanently closed—not even by 
accepting a shameful disruption of our country. 

But if emancipation is to avail us aS a peace measure, 
we must adopt it boldly, resolutely, effectually. It must 
be general, not partial; extending not to the slaves of 
rebels only, but to every slave on this continent. Hven 
if it were practicable, which it is not, with slavery non- 
existent in the Northern States and abolished in those 
which persist in rebellion, to maintain it in the narrow 
border-strip, it’is precisely there where negro fugitives can 
the most readily escape, that its maintenance would the 
most certainly lead to war. 

Can this great peace measure be constitutionally en- 
acted ? 
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A proclamation or (the more appropriate form) an act 
of General Emancipation, should, in its preamble, set 
forth in substance, that the claims to service or labor of 
which it deprives certain persons having been proved by 
recent events to be of a character endangering the suprem- 
acy of the law, jeopardizing the integrity of the Union, 
and incompatible with the permanent peace of the coun- 
try, are taken by the government, with just compensation 
made. Under circumstances far less urgent than these, 
the law or custom of civilized nations, based on consider- 
ations of public utility, authorizes such taking of private 
property for public use. We ourselves are familiar with 
its operation. When a conflagration in a city threatens 
to spread far, houses in the line of its progress may legally 
be seized and destroyed by the authorities in order to 
arrest it; and the owners are not held to have been 
wronged if they are paid for such losses under an equitable 
appraisement. But it is not the existence of part of a 
city that is now endangered; it is the integrity of one 
among the first powers of the world that is menaced with 
destruction. 

_ The truth of the preamble suggested has become, in my 
judgment, incontrovertible. It will receive the assent of 
an overwhelming majority of the people of the loyal States. 
The public sentiment of Europe will admit its truth. 

Let us confess that such a preamble, as preface to act 
or proclamation, could not have commanded the assent of 
more than a small fraction of our people, only two short 
years ago—two years, as we reckon time; a generation, 
if we calculate by the stirring events and far-reaching 
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upheavals that have been crowded into the eventful 
months. In such days as these abuses ripen’ rapidly. 
Their consequences mature. Their ultimate tendencies 
become apparent. We are reminded of their transitory 
character. We are reminded that although for the time, 
and in a certain stage of human progress, some abuses 
may have their temporary use, and for this, under God’s 
economy, may have been suffered to continue; yet all 
abuses have but a limited life. The right only is eternal. 

The rebellion, teacher and creator as well as scourge 
and destroyer, by sternly laying bare the imminent dan- 
gers of slavery, has created the constitutionality of eman- 
cipation. It has done more. It has made emancipation 
a bounden political duty, as well as a strictly constitutional 
right. 

Can we, in declaring emancipation, legally avoid the 
payment, say of two hundred millions, in the shape of 
compensation to loyal slave-holders ? 

Not if a slave-holder’s right to service and labor from 
his slaves, when not forfeited by treason, is legal. On 
humanitarian grounds the legality of that right has been 
denied. But a construction of the Constitution adverse to 
such denial, and acquiesced in by the nation throughout 
more than two generations, is held by most men to be rea- 
son sufficient why the right in question should be regarded 
as private property. If it be private property, then, ex- 
cept by violating the fifth article of the amendments to the 
Constitution, it cannot be taken for public use without just 
compensation. ‘To violate any article of the Constitution 
is a revolutionary act; but such acts cost a nation more 
than a few hundred millions of dollars, 
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_ The risk that a future decision of the Supreme Court 
might declare emancipation without compensation to be 
unconstitutional is, of itself, sufficient justification of the 
President’s policy, corresponding to the above suggestions 
in this matter. P 

Such compensation will be unpopular with many. Wise 
and just acts, when they involve sacrifices, frequently are. 
A wrong long tolerated commonly entails a penalty, which 
is seldom cheerfully paid. Yet, even on other grounds, 
we ought not, in this case, to begrudge the money. Who 
deserve better of their country than those brave men who, 
in the border and other slave States, have clung to their 
loyalty through all the dark hours of peril even to life? 

Precautions naturally suggest themselves against false 
pretences of loyalty. It seems expedient that he who 
Shall have proved that he is the legal owner of certain 
slaves, and also that he has ever been loyal to the Union, 
should receive a certificate of indebtedness by the govern- 
ment, not transferable, to be paid at some fixed time sub- 
sequent to the termination of the war: payment being 
made contingent on the fact that the claimant shall not, 
meanwhile, have lapsed from his loyalty. 

Every such claimant, once recognized, would feel him- 
self to be, by his own act, the citizen of a free State; one 
of us, detached forever from the Southern league. A 
government stockholder, he would become pecuniarily in- 
terested in the support of the government and the restora- 
tion of peace. 

The legislatures of the border States may not initiate 
such a policy, but the loyal men of these States will ace- 
_ cept it. 
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Such a measure does not involve expense in conveying 
the liberated negro to other countries. It has hitherto, 
indeed, been the usual policy in slave States to discourage 
as dangerous, the residence there of free blacks; and 
hence an idea that colonization should be the concomitant 
of emancipation. Of general emancipation, there is no 
need whatever that it should be. Those who take up such 
an idea forget that the jealousy with which slave-holders 
regard the presence of free negroes springs out of the 
dread that these may infect with a desire for freedom the 
slaves around them, thus rendering them insubordinate. 
But when all are free there will be no slaves to incite, 
nor any chains to be broken by resort to insurrection. 

It is no business of ours either to decide, for the liberated 
negro, where he shall dwell, or to furnish his traveling ex- 
penses. Freemen, black or white, should select their own 
dwelling-place and pay their own way. 

As to the fears of competition in labor sought to be 
excited in the minds of the Northern workingman, they 
have foundation only in case emancipation be refused ; for 
such refusal would flood the North with fugitives. If, on 
the contrary, emancipation be carried out, the strong local 
attachments of the negro will induce him, with rarest ex- 
ceptions, to remain as a hired laborer where he worked as 
a slave. Thus humane masters will not lack sufficient 
working hands, of which colonization would deprive them. 
And if, notwithstanding the probable rise of Southern 
staples, profits, at first, should be less, the security of the 
planter will be greater. He will no longer lie down at 
night uncertain whether the morning’s news may not be 
that his slaves have risen against him. 
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This is the paper view of the question. But all edicts, 
all proclamations, how wise and righteous soever, are but 
idle announcements now, if we lack courage and conduct 
to enforce them. 

Courage we have. Raw levies have behaved like 
veterans. The skeletons of regiments, reduced to one- 
tenth their original number, attest the desperate valor 
with which they confronted death. Not with the rank 
and file is the blame! The leading! There has been the 
secret of failure. 

With all the advantages of a just cause over our 
enemies, we have suffered them to outdo us in earnest- 
ness. We lack the enthusiasm which made irresistible the 
charge of Cromwell’s Ironsides. We need the invincible 
impulse of a sentiment. We want, above all, leaders who 
know and feel what they are fighting for. This is a war 
in which mercenaries avail not. There must be a higher 
motive than the pay of a Swiss—a holier duty urging on, 
than the professional pride, or the blind obedience, of a sol- 
dier. By parliamentary usage a proposed measure is en- 
trusted, for fostering care, to its friends. So should this 
war be. Its conduct should be confided to men whose 
hearts and souls are in it. 

Again. It has long been one of our national sins that 
we pass by, with scarcely a rebuke, the gravest public 
offences. We utterly fail in holding to a strict aceount- 
ability our public men. The result of such failure, in 
peace, had almost escaped our notice. In war we have 
now beheld its effects, flagrant and terrible. 

It was not to be expected that among so many thou- 
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sands of officers suddenly appointed there should not be 
some hundreds of incompetents. Such things must be. 
No one is to blame if, in field or garden, weeds spring up. 
The blame rests with him who leaves them there, to choke 
the crop and cumber the ground. 

Accountability —that should be the watchward — Ac- 
COUNTABILITY, stern, unrelenting! Office has its emolu- 
ments; let it have its responsibilities also. Let us demand, 
as Napoleon demanded, success from our leaders. The 
rule may work harshly. War needs harsh rules. Actions 
are not to be measured in war by the standard of peace. 
The sentinel, worn by extreme fatigue, who sleeps at his 
post, incurs the penalty of death. There is mercy in 
courts-martial—drum-head courts-martial. A dozen offi- 
cers shot, whenever the gravity of the offence demands it, 
may be the saving of life to tens of thousands of brave 
men. 

Highteen months have passed. Eight hundred millions 
have been spent. We have a million of armed men in the 
field. More than a hundred thousand rest in soldiers’ 
eraves. And for all this, what result? Is it strange if 
sometimes the heart sinks and resolution fails at the 
thought that, from sheer administrative infirmity, the vast 
sacrifice may have been all in vain? 

But let the Past go! Its fatal faults (difficult perhaps, 
to avoid, under an effort so sudden and so vast) can never 
be recalled. Doubtless they had their use. It needed the 
grievous incapacity we have witnessed, the stinging re- 
verses we have suffered, the invasion even of free States 


we have lived to see commenced; it needed the heca- 
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tombs of dead piled up unavailingly on battle-field after 
battle-field—the desolate hearths, the broken-hearted sur- 
vivors—it needed all this to pave the way for'‘that eman-_ 
cipation which is the only harbinger of peace. | . 

The Future ! that is still ours to improve. Nor,-if some 
clouds yet rest upon it, is it without bright promise. Signs 
of nascent activity, energy, and a resolution to hold ac- 
countable for the issue the leaders of our armies, are daily 
apparent. Better than all, the initiative in a true line of 
policy has been taken. The twenty-third of September 
has had its effect. The path of safety is before us; steep 
and rugged, indeed, but no longer doubtful nor obscure: A 
lamp has been lit to guide our steps; a lamp that may 
burn more brightly before a new year dawns upon us. 
The noble prayer of Ajax has been vouchsafed in our case. 
At last we have light to fight by. 

We shall reach a quiet haven if we but follow faithfully 
and perseveringly that guiding light. 

There is, at this moment, in the hearts of all good men 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, no deeper 
feeling, no more earnest longing, than for peace; peace 
not for the day, not to last for a few years; but peace on 
a foundation of rock, for ourselves and for our children 
after us. May the hearts of our rulers be opened to the 
conviction that they can purchase only a shambling coun- 
terfeit except at one cost! God give them to see, ere it 
be too late, that THE PRICE OF ENDURING PEACE IS GENERAL 


EMANCIPATION ! 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 


ROBERT DALE OWEN. 


New York, November 10, 1862. 
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AN EYE OPENER 


FOR THE 


WIDE AWAK ES: 


Bless your young hearts— you of the fresh, new 
generation, the blossoming future America,—the America 
which is to decide whether Liberty or Slavery shall be 
universal,— you are ‘“‘waked up.”” Good! Iam so glad 
of it! My own eyes were partially peeled a good many 
years ago, and as I have been growing grey since—though 
in spite of that I feel younger every year I live —it has 
really seemed to me that my fellow-citizens, to wit, nearly 
all of the white people of the Northern States, and all 
but a hundred thousand or so of the Southern, differ 
from our canine friends only in this, that age does not 
open theireyes. If not born, like the darling little dogs, 
blind, they seem as soon as born to be dressed with ban- 
dages over their eyes never to be taken off, and to be 
used in that condition, old and young, venerable and sim- 
ple, whenever occasion requires, to snuff after, bark at 
and worry down the four millions of poor black people 
whom the other hundred thousand Southerners have 
made up their dignified minds to keep at work forever, 
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without wages. One has instinctively, unless his eyes 
are too closely bandaged to allow his brains to breed in- 
stincts, insuperable objections to being so used; objec- 
tions of which one of the smallest is sympathy with black 
people, though aman fit to keep company with a dog 
would not be ashamed of that. 

You are wide awake, you say. Of course you don’t 
believe in bandages. There is nothing in the whole hor- 
izon, or looming out of the future, which you think it 
unsafe to look at, or to take into account in making up 
your minds as to whatis what. That’s right. But keep 
rubbing your eyes, for itis early in the morning with 
some of you, and perhaps they will open wider — wide 
enough to see your political way at first hand, and not 
take it altogether from old lawyers who have read law till 
they have forgotten Blackstone, or old politicians who 
have squinted in taking their aim till they have lost sight 
of the mark, and can only see their own precious noses. 

It is so comfortable to have a set of social, political and 
moral principles which don’t depend at all on other peo- 
ple, and so plain and straight withal as not to get tangled 
and kinked up in the application, that I cannot help com- 
mending to your notice some of mine. Mind, though 
offered freely, I do not insist on your taking them. When 
I know I have genuine coin of the Republic in my 
pocket I don’t feel hurt in the least if anybody declines 
to take it asa gift. Abstain totally, my friends, if you 
please. I don’t force this money on anybody, rather guess- 
ing there will be enough willing to take it, by and by. 
Perhaps your pockets are already full. All right. Then I 
only advise you to keep them so. A handful of the prin- 
ciples to which I refer, taken in the abstract, and at hap- 


hazard, are such as these —and they are just as good in 
my opinion, mutatis mutandis, for a nation, or a party, 
or a part of a nation, as for an individual. 


A SAMPLE OF PRINCIPLES. 


If you must hurt, rob or wrong somebody, don’t do it 
to the weak, but pick out a victim at least as big as your- 
self. Do that for the sweet sake of respecting yourself, 
if for nothing else. 7 

If you have sworn to wrong yourself, be stuffy and 
keep the oath as strictly as you possibly can during the 
coexistence of its and your natural life. But never swear 
to wrong anybody else, and if you have been so unlucky 
as to doit, or if you have sworn to help somebody else 
do it, or somebody else has sworn so for you, don’t keep 
the oath one minute, but abjure and break it as soon as 
ever youcan. Oaths, my dear boy, are things too sacred 
and holy to be used in favor of known wickedness. So if 
you have sworn to rob a poor woman’s hen-roost, don’t 
you do it, no, not even if your ancestors swore the same 
oath back to the flood. 

Answer kind people kindly,,and civil people civilly; 
but if civilly dressed and smooth-spoken scoundrels tell 
you that the future peace, and welfare, and glory of man- 
kind, or any portion thereof, are to be promoted by your 
quietly letting them, or anybody, rob and wrong people 
who are not strong enough to prevent it—whatever you 
do, don’t you go about meekly ashamed of the little vir- 
tue you have, and calmly and humbly apologizing for any 
views and feelings that naturally arise in your, mind to 
the contrary of such doctrines and practices. It is mor- 
ally unhealthy. 

1* 
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God created human arrogance —the proud eye that 
tames the horse, the elephant, the lion — for some higher 
use than merely maintaining dominion over brutes; and 
certainly not exclusively for the use of people who desire 
to wrong their fellow-men. Why should those who know 
they are trying to do right feel or act bashfully or expect 
that the right will prosper, in a case more difficult than 
tiger-taming, by their so doing? 

Non-intervention is a very good motto for wickedly 
inclined people, and one cannot but wish they would 
manacle their own mischievous hands with it at once, but 
for honest, well-disposed people, it is synonymous with 
non-sense. Good government is nothing but the inter- 
vention of the good against wrong. Whena government, 
anywhere on this planet, becomes nothing but an inter- 
vention of the bad against right, it will doubtless be 
thankful to the good everywhere for not intervening, and 
pay them by destroying their rights as soon as it is able. 
If a good man can swear that his intervention shall never 
extend beyond a given geographical line, what hinders 
him from swearing that line into a circle, including only 
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Being one of those who think the smallest truth is, in 
the long run,—and_ how terribly long the run sometimes 
has to be !—-more than a match for the strongest man, 
or any number of strong men, and not believing at all 
that the welfare of so large a country as America, or any 
other real and permanent welfare can be promoted by 
swearing to a-political absurdity, or sticking to the oath 
when sworn, the writer offers these few remarks, with a 
truly unassuming and modest arrogance —that is to say 
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an arrogance belonging to the subject and not to the man, 
—only to those who have eyes to see, and ears to hear. 
Others are affectionately warned not to read another word, 
but to shut up the book and-burn it, for they can only be 
damaged, poisoned, and made to feel unhappy and disa- 
greeable by going through. The writer’s sympathies 
with the Republican Party, so far as it has any thing pos- 
itive in its programme, in relation to the main issue be- — 
fore the country, are intense —even uncomfortably so. 
But that party, he must confess,—and why should he hide 
it when the party itself takes no pains to do so? —has 
also a negative side in relation to that issue, shown to an 
admiring universe on great occasions, wi aes 
nity-reminding-one of the faces worn _by-the-Gra a, 
Pontifex Maximus, mest—Hety-Father, or other stupend- 
ous personifieations of humbug, in times-and-places where 
simple~solemnity-has—been_a_power-in-the-world. And 
since this negative side is, in the writer’s honest opinion, 
not only in its own essence, made up of either ignorance, 
cant, or cowardice, but logically destructive of the posi- 
tive principles of the party, and sure to make it in some 
measure contemptible in the eyes of posterity, even should 
it be so fortunate as to achieve better success than it de- 
serves, he prints this tract, be it understood, not only out 
of his love for and pride in present Young America, open- 
ing its eyes so auspiciously, but to provide a snug little 
foot-hold in the memory and affections of the emancipated 
future, so that when the world comes to laugh at and pity 
the adult Republicans of 1860, some descendant of mine 
or yours, rummaging an old closet, may discover a little 
brown brochure, from which he will have some right to 
infer that his ancestor was not one of that solemn crowd 
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who, with long faces, first interpreted the Constitution to 
contradict itself, and then said, or swore, that they felt 
conscientiously bound by every word of tt ! 

To me the Constitution.of the United States is a 
straight-forward, honest, anti-slavery document, which I 
cannot swear to support without being such an abolitionist 
as I am, all of which I hope to show before I get through. 
But first I must ask my reader to go back with me to the 
political necessities of our nature for which constitutions 
are supposed to provide. 

What is government good for? Some say for glory — 
good to be proud of, the same as our dear Heenan, if he 
is good for anything —and the best government is, that 
which comes nearest omnipotence and is able to smash 
every other. Others say for wisdom and cunning policy, 
to take care of everybody’s business and make it flourish, 
and especially to make the rich richer. My suspicion is, 
that acting to this end it is pretty sure to make somebody 
richer, without making the whole people any richer. 
People who cannot enrich themselves by an original crea- 
tion of wealth, and are yet ambitious to use wealth, are so 
apt to be found in office, that actual producers have not 
much to hope from government in the long run, except 
negatively. Their most sensible desire will be to be let 
alone, and if, without costing more than it comes to, gov- 
ernment will also see that everybody else lets them alone, 
they ought to be, for themselves, satisfied and patriotic. 
Government has done its whole watch-dog duty, so far 
as they are concerned. It is not good at finding brains 
for people, and they happily have enough of their own. 
Hence they are usually satisfied, and it is only people who 
lack brains that are always complaining that government 
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has not done enough to promote their interests. But if 
people are long-sighted as to their own interests, to say 
nothing of being blessed with benevolent and humane in- 
stincts, they will’not be quite contented unless govern- 
ment is as innocent and protective towards all other peo- 
ple as towards themselves. They will want the great 
watch-dog to be faithful to them by its nature and not by 
accident. A government which does its protective duty 
with unreasonable exceptions can only be popular with 
short-sighted people. 

In actual practice, governments have undertaken to 
carry on trade, manufactures, navigation, transportation, 
agriculture, education, and religion, with more or less 
success; but in none of these has it not been excelled by 
private enterprise, so that the only forte of government, 
the main thing it is good for, is to see that people are 
let alone; in other words, that every one shall do as he 
pleases, so long as he pleases not to infringe the rights of 
of others. Success in this is not easy, but possible, and 
worth more than that in any or all others lines. A govern- 
ment which begins by being just to all under its jurisdiction 
can of course command the strength, zeal, enthusiasm and 
very life of all who are out of its few penitentiaries, and 
consequently needs cover but a small fraction of the world 
to protect itself against all external violence. Its whole 
population is its standing army, and every invader knows 
that that army must be annihilated before even the place 
where it stands can be conquered. 

I have said everybody should be protected in doing 
what he pleases, so long as he does not infringe the rights 
of others, and nobody will deny that. But then comes a 
mighty dispute about what other people’s rights are, 
Are the rights of all equal or not? 
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Whatever may be true of rights, there is no occasion 
to deny that the powers of people are very unequal. 
While some adults are strong as demigods, others are 
weak as babies; and the force of character is not meas- 
ured by that of the muscles. As the strongest man is 
not always the most righteous, it cannot be pretended 
that strength is the measure of rights, or that might 
makes right. That principle has been tried in practice, 
and nothing but chaos comes of it—a state of society 
which secures the greatest misery of the greatest number, 
it being difficult to tell which suffer most, the strong or 
the weak. For my own part, I think that the rights of 
all are equal in this sense, that one has as good a right 
to direct his own powers, whatever they are, by his own 
will, as another; and if a horse had the same nature asa 
man, he would have the same rights asa man. But not 
to insist on the term Equality, in regard to rights, I think 
we shall agree in this, that any being having a moral 
nature, or the faculty of distinguishing between right and 
wrong, must have, at least, the right to be righteous. 
Not, say you, the right to do just what he thinks to be 
righteous. Very well. But in case he thinks rightly—in 
a plain case, for there are some plain cases, in which all 
agree — he has a right to do as he thinks, and his right 
is infringed when superior force forbids him to do it, and 
makes him the tool of wickedness. 

There must necessarily be a good deal of latitude of 
thought about what is righteous and what is not; or, in 
other words, what the laws of God, or the principles of 
truth are. The laws of God are not quite the same fora 
bull-dog as for a dove. Nor does He probably require 
the same of a savage as of a civilized saint. Still there 
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are some things about which there is no doubt among 
mankind as applied to human nature in general. There 
are some sections of ‘‘ higher law”’ which disinterested 
people never pretend to deny; andit is about these we are 
talking, when we say unqualifiedly and most significantly 
that every man, and every woman, and every little child 
has, at least, a right to be righteous, and that the govern- 
ment which deliberately allows this right to be taken 
away, in any one instance, is worthless, or likely soon to 
become so. Iam not so strong as Heenan, nor as Dr. 
Winship, and my purse would not stand a week of liti- 
gation. Nearly all I have for this world or the next is a 
conscience void of offense, so far as it is so, and if the 
government under which I live deliberately refuses, in 
regard to any human being under its jurisdiction, whether 
higher or lower, blacker or whiter or greyer than I am, 
to protect his right to be righteous, what security have I 
that my indispensable right will not be invaded and 
taken? A government which fails to do justice in a 
clear case, cannot safely be depended on in doubtful ones. 
If it will yield, no matter on what pretext, to one strong 
man the right to compel another weak one to be a crim- 
inal, what security have I that it will not cherish crime 
as well as punish it, and that its crop of injustice will 
not become as great as that of its justice? Why, its 
bottom of principle has fallen out, and it matters nothing 
which end up it stands. It as good as holds nothing for 
me, Ido not feel at home under it. A government, to 
be good for anything to me, or to be anything but a nui- 
sance, must not willfully do or permit any wrong; it 
must begin to see justice done, and go on seeing justice 
done to absolutely everybody, at least so far as the cases 
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are perfectly clear and indisputable. When the slightest 
mist of doubt arises (though it may be clear enough to 
me) to anybody that is in no particular danger of the 
penitentiary, then I am ready to be charitable and defer- 
ential. We were fools to expect perfect justice of im- 
perfect men. All I ask of a government is, that it shall 
do justice as far as it knows how, with as little cost as 
may be to my pleasure, and that it shall not, cost what it 
will, do or allow any known injustice which it has power 
to,prevent. It mustn’t swear to doit. And if it does 
swear to do it, it must undo the oath. Don’t you agree 
with me in that? O, my most fortunate reader, I know 
youdo. This is the Alpha of your politics, if not the 
Omega. It is the big A of everybody’s politics who does 
not make politics a means of defrauding other people. 
Every honest man who enjoys sense enough to under- 
stand his own interests, will agree that I have stated the 
most important test of a good government, and that no 
form or name can recommend one which cannot stand it. 

So much for the abstract principle. If it is true, you 
can no more build a good government and allow chattel 
slavery under it, than you can build a good house con- 
tradicting the abstract truths of geometry. A house- 
builder may never make a perfect right angle, nor set a 
pillar absolutely true to the perpendicular, but he must 
come as near it as he can. If he wilfully departs from 
his abstract mathematics the laws of gravity will revenge 
themselves in the end. With these remarks, so true that 
1 am afraid you are drowsy, I ask you to approach the 
question which politicians cannot repress. 
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NEGRO SLAVERY. 


The adjective negro is supposed by many to have vast 
significance and importance in defending the question 
from the abstract principles that were professed by the 
founders of our government. They, it is argued, were 
white, or rather non-negroes, and settled their political 
mathematics exclusively for their own complexion. To 
me the adjective seems of no consequence. Slavery can 
no more be permanently hedged in, dammed up, or 
stopped from flawing on to the general result of making 
all laborers the property of capitalists, by an adjective of 
color, than Niagara can be impeded by a rainbow. But 
granting it could be, in a technical sense, its mischiefs 
must diffuse themselves none the less in the future, just 
as they have in the past. If two men compete in the 
labor market, each asking for his work the highest price 
he thinks he can get, and you catch one, and make him 
work for less, say nothing and costs, you damage the 
other, or I am no Yankee. What difference, in respect to 
this damage, does it make, if the one caught happens to 
have red hair or long heels? or anything of that sort? 
Still less does it make any difference as to the applica- 
bility of the abstract principle of the right to be righteous. 
As long as that top-light of Caucasian intellect, Caleb 
Cushing, concedes a moral nature* to the negro, let him 
be placed as near zero in the scale of human beings as 
even that illustrious office-holder pleases. His right to 
liberty under law is none the less real, while the duty of 


* The overseer concedes this even in his mode of punishment. A 
teamster does not flog his horse the day after his tantrums. It is after a 
day of probation that the short-weight cotton picker gets “ hell.” 
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government to protect it is enhanced by his very humili- 
ation, this duty being always more imperative the more 
people are unable to protect themselves. 

So far as they themselves and their pure white offspring 
were concerned, there is no question but our fathers, in 
founding their democratic republican system of govern- 
ment, in both its state and national jurisdictions, pro- 
ceeded on the principle that the weak as well as the strong, 
without regard to accidents of birth or difference of quali- 
ties, were to be protected in the same freedom before the 
law. And there is no more question that this system of 
government to this extent has worked well. Very weak 
and low people, and even some very black people, have 
enjoyed liberty under it as fully as the superlative Cauca- 
sian, and no more harm has come of it, perhaps less, than 
comes of such people with less liberty under other forms of 
government. If, then, our fathers failed to apply their 
principle as extensively as it is applicable, that principle 
being not only logically and necessarily true, but practi- 
cally demonstrated, it remains for us to do it. The experi- 
ment, even in its imperfect state, has electrified the world. 
There is no room for doubt that, under fair conditions, 
the veritable thing would go on rejoicing down the tide 
of time, till the memory of hereditary government and 
privileged governing families and classes or castes would 
fade to a myth. 

But whether the fault is that of the fathers or of the 
children, or of both, the experiment has not been fairly 
tried, and is now in the very jaws of failure. In the 
national phase, at least, the form of government does not 
at all express the fact, and it is a long time since it has 
done so. Itisaslavocracy; or,if you like it better, a 
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nigrocracy. The power which works the form is a com- 
pact class—owners of human beings, whom they like to 
have us call “niggers,” as if that term was itself a con- 
clusive argument for their slavery, as, in fact, it is the 
strongest. It is almost needless to adduce proof of this 
since the explosion of the dominant party. 

But look at two or three facts and be certain. Pro- 
perty in slaves was fenced out of certain territory by law. 
To conciliate its owners this law was repealed, and to 
satisfy its opponents it was enacted that the question of 
slave property or not should be left to the sovereignty of 
the squatters. The squatters of Kansas voted NO, in capi- 
tal red letters, and showing teeth of steel, refused eternally 
to reconsider. Neither Buford’s men, Clay Pate, Love, 
Money, or U.S. Dragoons, could make them vote other- 
wise. Neither J. B. bogus ballots, candle-boxes, or 
Cincinnati directories could make the decision otherwise, 
Those squatters have knocked in vain for admission to 
the Union! Would they be kept out if slave owners did © 
not rule us? Do those owners look likely to make 
a squatter-sovereignty president? Don’t they insist 
that their property shall now be protected, wherever they 
please to carry it, against squatter sovereignty, cost what 
it will, and that the national government shall continue on 
no other condition? When they say they will ruin us if 
they can’t rule, itis evident enough they would, long 
ago, have tried to ruin us, if they had not enjoyed the 
privilege of ruling us. 

Now let us see what is the effect on us, average white 
people, not negroes at all, of this actual government of the 
slaveholders. Under those State governments in which 
the slaveholders are supreme, the great majority of the 
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white population are reduced to comparative poverty by 
the unjust competition of slave labor, and kept in barba- 
rous ignorance because liberty of the press and free schools 
are dangerous to negro slavery. Do you believe there is 
any such thing as freedom of the press in a Slave State for 
an average white man? Offer to circulate Helper’s book 
and see. That is not a book written in behalf of negroes 
at all, but in behalf of white freemen against the injustice 
of the negro-owners. It professes to give facts to show 
how slavery injures the white non-slaveholders. The 
facts could not be answered, and because they were facts 
and could not be answered, the slaveholders who so 
beautifully work the national government, imprison or 
lynch any man who is caught circulating the book in a 
Slave State, and combine against any northern politician 
who endorses it in a Free State. The injuries and indig- 
nities inflicted on white non-slaveholders in Slave States 
—to say nothing of their utter want of political power, 
' for their right of suffrage never practically amounts to 
anything more than a choice between candidates of the 
dominant class—could not be catalogued in a dozen 
Helper books. The government they live under is prac- 
tically and really worse to them than the Neapolitan is 
to any class under it. Indeed it would be difficult to 
name any people of any age or country who suffer or 
have suffered so much from bad government, as the 
average non-slaveholders of the South do from the supre- 
macy of the Nigrocracy. This comes naturally and 
inevitably from the prostration of the one vital right to be 
righteous. The inexorable law on the soil of every Slave 
State, to every white man, high or low, is, BE MEAN, 
CRUEL AND WICKED TO THE NEGRO or DIE. 
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Do you suppose that abject submission to such a law for 
two or three centuries, or even a quarter of a century, will 
not damage a people in mind and body? Can there be 
in all the Slave States enough righteousness by stealth to 
keep up a comfortable degree of self-respect? The most 
intolerable consideration about this tyranny is, that it has 
degraded the people, I mean the white people, almost 
beyond the disposition to rebel. It has destroyed every 
noble ambition and left only an insane and hopeless 
desire to own ‘‘ niggers.’ Whatever, much or little, the 
wrong done to the actual slaves may be, the wrong done 
by slavery to the white non-slaveholding population of 
the Slave States is the greatest which bad men or devils 
were ever permitted to do within my knowledge. What 
it amounts to, statistics, like those of Helper, can never 
adequately inform us. No man can guage it without 
travelling with his eyes open in both Free and Slave 
States; and any man who has travelled in both, without 
having both his eyes and his ears shut, may safely be 
appealed to to testify that the wrong is incalculable. A 
conquest by an invading army, or two or three of them 
in succession, is nothing to it. 

The slaughter of a whole population of Christians, like 
that in Syria, is not so terrible an evil as one which, 
while it does not wholly destroy the population of a 
country, makes Christianity impossible. Sacking full 
grown cities is bad enough, but what shall we say of a 
curse which keeps cities from growing, and condemns 
half a continent to the occupancy of cowards—two 
classes of them, suffering in eternal fear of each other, 
without any possibility of that mutual confidence of class 
in class, by which alone the arts of civilized life can be 
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developed. War destroys the results of human labor. 
Slavery destroys the motives of it. The sword cuts 
off a brave life and decides a mere question of time. 
Slavery brutalizes and makes mean everybody and every 
thing connected with it. The old Romans had any 
amount of courage, so that they robbed the whole world 
and brought home its wealth—slaves included. The 
slaves ruined all—courage included. Rome was blessed 
by conquest. As slavery grows strong every noble 
thing grows weak. The whole southern country groans 
to be delivered from a curse. It cries bitterly from the 
squalid hovels of ‘‘ crackers’ and ‘ sand-hillers ’’—poor 
white (aye, Caleb, white) ‘‘trash”’ for something or any- 
thing that will stop the chattelizing of men, however 
black. Leave it to the chattelizers?—them only ?—the © 
men of all the world least likely to give any relief? 
Who says so? 

Why, my sensible reader, does any man ever wish to 
owna “nigger”? Is it not to get that done for him 
which otherwise he would have to pay somebody, free 
black man or free white man, for doing? And if every 
man who is rich enough to own a slave is allowed to have 
one, or as many as he can get possession of, is there not 
an end of trade between capital and labor? Can negro 
slavery, or any kind of slavery, exist then without de- 
pressing the price of free labor in the world’s labor mar- 
ket? And can the price of labor be depressed without 
making those who have labor to sell poorer? Supposing 
then, and it is a very unreasonable supposition, to which 
neither the nature or history of man gives any counte- 
nance, there is no danger that the slavery institution which 
has ruled this country will ever extend beyond the negro, 
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the damage it is doing to the free white people, is reason 
enough why it should be utterly exterminated by the 
shortest possible process. As free-trade between capital 
and labor is the only foundation of a permanent and self- 
propagating civilization, and as honesty is always better 
policy for all parties concerned than fraud or rapine, not 
even the slaveholders themselves can be injured by con- 
ceding human rights to negroes. Revert to the red ink 
of history, and coolly drop the plummet in its hyperboli- 
cal oceans of blood, and you will perhaps be surprised to 
find that no war ever. yet did any country so cruel. a 
damage, moral or physical, as that demonstrated by 
Helper’s book as done by negro slavery to the Slave 
States. 

This fact, written in the squalid poverty and contented 
ignorance, of some eight millions of white non-slavehold- 
ers, inhabiting the Slave States, is deserving of incessant 
repetition. Yes, my gentle reader, you may be as much 
horror-sticken, shocked, and shuddered as you please, but 
itis nevertheless as sure as the eclipses, that any conquest, 
however bloody, and to be succeeded by any government, 
however despotic in form, which should rid our whole 
country of all chattel slavery, would be a blessing to it. 
Slaughter is transient, and elastic nature soon fills the 
gap. Governments, whatever their form, must in spirit 
be the creatures of the civilization which prevails among 
the people. An evil institution which perverts justice 
and destroys industry is an eternal slaughter, a perennial 
death and desolation. It poisons the milk of human 
nature. It converts the life of a nation into a loathsome 
disease. If we want a union and common constitution 
for anything, or ever could want it for anything, it 
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is to put an end to such a perversion of government 
as this, and secure for States, under the heel of faction, 
what they cannot secure for .themselves. When the 
Southern Representatives in Congress were men who 
‘honestly intended the extinction of slavery, and the en- 
joyment of liberty by all, the Southern States were par- 
ticipators in the Union, which was formed on the avowed 
principle of securing liberty to all. But when they ceased 
to be so represented, they in fact were crowded out of 
the Union, and only the usurping slaveholders, who con- 
trived to be elected ala Napoleon JII., remained in it. 
If the Federal Government cannot extrude the usurping 
slave power, and re-admit the veritable States themselves, 
then indeed is the Constitution worthless. 

I ought here, perhaps, to interrupt the course of my © 
argument to say that I am not playing, and am not going 
to play the censor. Iam talking about an “institution,” 
not about persons. The slaves, slaveholders, and poor 
whites are respectively just what I should have been, 
placed in the conditions of either class—in the average, 
perhaps, better. The last thing in the world I mean to 
‘do is to anathematize any of them. It is useless; worse 
than that—cruel. Personally, I pity them, and so do 
you. All we have to do is to consider the best thing to 
be done to put an end to the circumstances—the “ insti- 
tution’’—which make them all victims, and to do it. 
Talk won’t do it, It has no tendency, except very indi- 
rectly, to do it. One can easily imagine, how, if one had 
the power of the nation in himself, or even if one were 
only a John Brown, and that John Brown a Garibaldi, he 
could lay his hand on the shoulder of the nigrocracy and 
say, ‘‘ You are my prisoner; let us have justice at once, 
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or you go along with me ;” and the vision of lead and 
saltpetre would be enough, with little or no actual blood- 
shed. Soon after that you would hear of land selling in 
Virginia and North Carolina for fifty dollars an acre; 
Negros and Hibernians buying small parcels, and paying 
in day’s work ; poor white men looking up on flourishing 
trades, and even some of the first families, enjoying the 
unheard-of luxury of being out of debt. But Brown 
has left no successor, and Garibaldi is otherwise busy. 
Even the million-headed nation itself, so long as it feels, 
as it does by some incomprehensible spell most fanatically 
feel, forbidden by its venerable constitution, cannot do 
any such thing. It has a respect for laws and constitutions, 
which, great as my owh is, surpasses my understanding. 
Law is manufactured annually, and a constitution is a law 
about laws, made, we will say, once in a thousand years, 
the only assignable object of the whole being to secure 
justice, and its sequel—joy. These means are respectable 
and venerable according to their success, and are generally, 
whether wholly successful or not, worthy of being sub- 
mitted to with patience and philosophy till they can be 
altered for the better. But I cannot agree with the great 
lights of the age in statemanship and jurisprudence, 
that if a law should be constitutionally passed requiring 
every citizen to skin his grandmother alive on her arriv- 
ing at the age of eighty, it would be worthy of patience 
or obedience; or that the national government, after 
having been administered for half a century in plain 
violation of the constitution and all its objects, to pro- 
mote the interests of slavery, can be bound by any clause 
or the want of any in that instrument to allow that destrue- 
tive essence of meanness, cruelty and wrong to flourish 
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peacefully in the States which it has usurped, so that it 
may again rally for theruin of the country. A constitution 
might, doubtless, have been made which, grammatically 
and in terms, should have forbidden the general govern- 
ment to provide for the general welfare, and secure external 
and internal peace, in case it should become certain that the 
general welfare could not be provided for, nor peace be se- 
cured at home and abroad, except by putting an end to slav- 
ery in the States. But our fathers didn’t doit. I think 
they would not have’ done it if anybody had asked them 
to. Moreover, if they could have foreseen that slavery 
would continue in existence so long, I think they would 
have been ready, by an overwhelming majority, to give 
Congress power utterly to abolish it as early as 1860, 
just as they did give it power to abolish the slave trade— 
in 1808, every one of them supposing that such abolition 
would be the death blow to slavery itself. 

Now the undeniable fact is, that not one of the thirty 
odd State Governments was framed on any other profes- 
sion than that of protecting life, liberty, and property 
impartially, and not one of them ever claimed as an attri- 
bute of State sovereignty the right to do otherwise, that 
is, to do wrong. Wherever slavery exists in any one of 
them, it exists in spite of the dominant principles ex- 
pressed in its constitution, and if these constitutions 
do in any terms authorise legislative acts initiating or 
sustaining slavery, then they do it as self-contradictors ; 
that is, since the general purpose must govern details, 
and things refuse to go tail-foremost, they really don’t do 
it at all. Hence slavery in every Slave State, without 
hair-splitting or pettifoging, and unless slavery was the 
purpose and rule, and liberty the accident and exception, 
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exists only unconstitutionally, and by fraud. Such were 
the governments of the States when the Constitution of 
the United States was framed, not by a mere confedera- 
tion of States, but also by the people of all the States, as 
one people, for the general purpose, clearly avowed, of 
seeing justice established and liberty preserved through- 
out the entire Union and common territory. The fraud 
of slavery was then almost universally admitted, No one 
pretended that State sovereignty could do any thing but 
abolish it. And because State sovereignty solemnly 
promised to abolish it as soon as the details of difficulty 
would permit, the Federal Constitution did not clothe its 
functionaries with any express power to abolish it. But 
State sovereignty having failed to realize the presumption 
on which the Constitution omitted the special grant of 
power, and what is worse, and more and altogether to the 
point, the slaveholders having usurped the control of their 
own States (vide Helper), and made war on the inhabitants 
of the free territories, to extend their usurpations beyond 
State limits, the general powers of the Constitution come 
into play, and must peremptorily abolish slavery in the 
several States, or the Constitution is an utter failure. 
The people reserved to their several State Governments 
the right to do certain right things — which if you are 
curious about you will find described beautifully in the 
common Declaration of Independence — without interfer- 
ence from or responsibility to the general government as 
to the mode of doing them, and this is the whole of State 
sovereignty. But fearing that their peace and liberty 
might not be fully secured from domestic and foreign foes 
by separate State Governments, the people, as equal co- 
inhabitants of one country, ordained a government on 
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purpose to do every thing of that sort, which the State 
Governments should not do. This government, if there 
is any common sense, honesty, or practical vitality at the 
bottom ofour Republican E Pluribus Unum, was solemnly 
bound by the very motive expressed in the preamble of 
_ the Constitution to have peremptorily abolished slavery 
the moment it found that the several States would not. 
The trouble was not want of authority in the Consti- 
tution, but that the cunning slaveholders got control of 
this government, and wielded it to protect their peculiar 
property, even before they ceased to profess that they were 
going to abolish it by State sovereignty. If the advo- 
cates of free labor and impartial liberty succeed in wrest- 
ing it from their grasp, they will not only have the full 
warrant of the Constitution to secure domestic tranquili- 
ty in the only way in which it can be secured, but they 
will be under the mountain-high added obligation of self- 
preservation, not to permit the existence, either in the 
Union or out of the Union, of an impregnable fortress into 
which the hordes of slavery propagandists may retreat 
whenever discomfited in their felonious forays to refresh 
themselves and commit further depredations, tosay nothing | 
of the sacred obligations of our common humanity. Till 
the general government—no matter what party administers 
it—earnestly undertakes to do this (in default of the 
Slave States or slave-masters), anybody is justified, and 
a good deal more than justified, before God and the uni- 
verse, in undertaking, as brave old Ossawatomie Brown 
did, to doit himself. If any consequential animalcular 
unit of God’s living world swells up with patriotism and 
horror, and denies this, I only ask the slight privilege of 
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looking him straight in the eye for about one minute. 
If it should be Senator Mason who complains of it, I 
would remind him of an easy and safe way out of all the 
dangers and difficulties which he has so ably demonstrat- 
ed in his Harper’s Ferry Report without being able to 
discover any possible escape. Liberate your slaves. 
You, and your fellow slave-holders, Mr. Mason, conde- 
scend to be honest, and you will be happy, or at any rate 
safe from John Brown, Jr.* 


*If Senator Mason will recur to the recordof his name-sake, Col. 
Geo. Mason, perhaps his own ancestor, and certainly one of the pro- 
foundest lawyers and ablest men that Virginia ever produced, he will 
see that he is suffering only what that distinguished man foretold as the 
inevitable consequence of indulging in human chattels, Mr. Madison 
embalms a wonderfully comprehensive speech of this Col. Mason in the 
words following. ‘Slavery discourages arts and manufactures. The 
poor despise labor when performed by slaves. They prevent the immi- 
gration of whites, who really enrich and strengthen a country. They 
produce the most pernicious effect on manners. Every master of slaves 
is born a petty tyrant. They bring the judgment of heaven on a 
country. [Harper’s Ferry invasions and the like !] As nations cannot 
be rewarded and punished in the next world, they must be in this. By 
an inevitable chain of causes and effects Providence punishes national 
sins by national calamities.”"— Madison Papers, vol. 3. p. 1391. 

Out of the United States the question between John Brown and 
the State of Virginia is by no means so clearly settled against him as 
our advocates for loyalty to wicked law seem to suppose. Not fanatics 
only, but business men take his side. It is remarkable that foreign 
journals, even those specially devoted to trade and market statistics, 
such as seldom take notice of any question out of their own line, stepped 
aside when they heard of the hanging of John Brown to give the verdict 
of their peculiarly unsentimental common sense on the case. For 
example, The Banker’s Journal, a favorite publication on the London 
Stock Exchange, had an editorial in its issue of January 14, 1860, in 
which it said : “* History will write John Brown’s name on her imperish- 
able page, and delight to tell future ages that when slave-abetting priests 
offered him their unhallowed consolation in the very jaws of death, he 
bravely refused kn in their right to be the disciples of him 
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Perhaps the plain principle that, when government neg- 
lects so plain a duty as the protection of the right to be 
righteous, any man may righteously, if not safely, under- 
take to do it, the best way he can, wiil be more intelligi- 
ble to some people if we take the case of property. We 
will suppose the right in property, say in sheep and poul- 
try, is as carefully guarded in State Constitutions, and 
over that in the United States Constitution, as liberty. 
But in a certain State, certain men combining carry 
sheep-stealing and hen-roost robbing into politics so ef- 
fectually that nobody’s property, of that kind, is safe from 


who came to proclaim liberty to the captive, and to open the prison 
doors to them that are bound. That passage in his noble reply, ‘I 
would rather die surrounded with a slave mother and her children, waft- 
ing my spirit on the wings of faith and prayer to the presence of God, | 
than accept your ministrations,’ has something in it closely allied to 
inspiration ; and if the alternative were offered, we would rather accept 
the position of John Brown, either on the scaffold or at the bar of 
heaven, than that of his murderers, who have cruelly (legally if they 
please) put him to an ignominious and unrighteous death.” 

Let justice be done though the heaven should fall is the honest 
old saw. But if justice is done, it is not heaven nor earth that will fall, 
but the other place, which will merely settle to its own proper level. 
The practical difficulties of emancipation are not with the emancipated 
to secure order and industry, but with the class that has been accustomed 
to rule and get served without giving a proper compensation, to keep 
them from continuing the old trick under a new name. There is always 
difficulty in making free people work for nothing. If negroes will not 
work for fair wages, there are enough white people who will, and keep 
the negroes from stealing into the bargain. Proprietors of productive 
estates never yet, on this planet, had any difficulty in finding laborers 
to work them at a fair price, though they often groan because laborers 
are not plenty enough or foolish enough to enrich them faster by beat- 
ing each other’s wages down. A Yankeeg uesses that the owner of a 
rice plantation would n’t have to give his negroes more than nine-tenths 
of the crop to get it well cultivated, and seeing that nobody but a negro 
can work in a rice-swamp and live, why should he give less ? 
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their clutches. They take all they can find, and hand 
over to the jailor under legislative acts every owner that 
resists. And the Federal Government finding nothing 
about itin the enumerated grant of powers in the Consti- 
tution, listening to a clamor about State rights, refuses 
to interfere. Who is going to blame either the sheep 
owner who shoots the marauders in the act, or his benev- 
olent friend who volunteers to.ddit forhim? Yeta 
slave’s right to cherish his own wife and be a father to 
his own children is clearer than any body’s right to a 
sheep or a shanghai. 

I confess, therefore, so far as I am concerned, that I 
could —and if I could of course I would —vote to put 
an end to slavery in every State incontinently, and do it 
on the happiest possible terms with the much abused Con- 
stitution itself, and the dear ghosts of the men who made 
it. If I believed the Constitution did in some subordi- 
nate clause forbid it, I would in so much abjure the Con- 
stitution and do the same, thinking the general welfare 
and salvation of the country better than a self-contradict- 
ory and inadequate piece of parchment. And if I beliey- 
ed, as some people profess to, that the Constitution does 
consistently and bona fide guarantee slavery, and I had 
sworn to it, I would abjure. IJ am not very hard on 
oaths, sacred or profane — they have their uses and great 
uses — but [I do not think an oath binding people to be 
unpatriotic and wicked, as well as foolish, in secula secu- 
lorum, is worth keeping. Youdo? Iam sorry. But I 
will not quarrel with you about it. People generally 
think so. I suppose the Republican Party almost en- 
tirely thinks so, with such a ten-thousand horse-power 
of conscience, that it will shudder at my heresy, and per- 
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haps request me not to vote its ticket. I shall, if I live, 
vote its ticket nevertheless. 

The Republican party also thinks the fugitive slave law 
a law which requires every northern man, ina certain con- 
tingency, to be not only outrageously unrighteous, but 
ineffably mean ; to be, if not a constitutional enactment, 
at least endurable, and worthy of being endured, till, in 
some dim hereafter, when we are all ghosts, our child- 
ren’s children shall have virtue enough to repeal it.* 


*This law is so palpable an infraction of the Constitution, even 
granting the common pro-slavery interpretation of that instrument, as 
well as utterly subversive of state rights, that one can hardly yield to 
those who acquiesce in it any credit for loyalty either to the Constitution 
or the sovereignty of the States. What are political guaranties good for, 
that may be trampled on in this way ? One would have supposed that — 
the entire north, without distinction of party, would have spit upon and 
defied it, to say nothing of insisting on its instant repeal. Indeed it is 
quite amusing to look back now and see how shrewd politicians did 
sieze on it, and expect to make immense capital by telling the exact 
truth about it, as a violation of even a pro-slavery constitution. Prince 
John Van Buren, not believing the North so craven and besotted as it 
turned out to be, supposed he could endear himself to the country by 
pitching into the handiwork of the Compromisers as follows. I quote 
from a speech in Burlington, Vt., in 1851. 

“‘ There is another question which has arisen since the last Presiden- 
tial election, and which was in no degree involved in that controversy. 
T allude to the Fugitive Slave Law. Ona recent occasion I stated the 
reasons why I believed that law to be perfectly unconstitutional. They 
were briefly these : 

First—That Congress had no power to legislate upon the subject. 

Second—That if they had the power, the law was unconstitutional, 
because it did not give a party seized under it a fair trial by jury, at the 
place where he was seized. 

Third—That it suspended the privilege of the writ of Habeas corpus in 
a case not excepted by the constitution. 

Fourth—That the tenth section condemns a person conclusively to the 
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Here is a law which has the fiendish impudence to come 
and offer to demoralize me and my children and turn us 
all into sneaks, too mean to endure ourselves, backed 
up by formidable pains and penalties and all the federal 
power This goes its whole length precisely and entirely 
against my own right to be righteous. It aims, in the 
midst of this christian country, amidst the echoes of the 
golden rule and the Lord’s Prayer, to make me a devil, of 
whom hell itself would beashamed. If the fugitives were 
innocent ex-monarchs, or honest millionaire financiers, or 
Caucassian dandies, particularly ingenious and good look- 
ing, who didn’t owe the tailors ared cent, the extradition 
would be wrong enoughand mean enough. But whenIam 
called to re-iron a poor, ragged, sunblacked, “ inferior ”’ 
negro, who is confessedly the creditor of his pursuer for 
much hard work done, for which he utterly despairs of 
‘ever getting pay, and has run off among strangers purely 


deprivation of his liberty, in his absence and without any hearing or 
notice to him. 
And I added, that as the law was unconstitutional, I should resist it 
with all the means I could command if seized under it. 
* * * * * * * * 
' If the law is unconstitutional, I had supposed that no judge or lawyer 
who has any respect for himself, would pretend that it should be obeyed. 
All writers upon law agree that an unconstitutional act is no law ; it 
is a nullity, and is to be treated as such, alike by citizens as by courts. 
But it is said that an individual has no right to judge whether a law is 
constitutional or not. This I deny. He should and must judge. He 
judges at the risk to be punished if he errs. Suppose a law should be 
passed by Congress, authorizing the first three Union Hunkers who meet 
me, to put me to death. The law would not fail in the state of New 
York, for the want of execution. (Laughter.) Who is the judge of the 
constitutionality of this law ? Am I to wait till after the fact, to have 
the question tested by the courts ?”” 
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to acquire the right to be righteous, and his unconscion- 
able debtor pretends to claim him under a constitutional 
clause which secures only the rendition of persons who 
owe service or labor, I confess, with the utmost alacrity, 
that I shall be proud to do everything in my power to 
defeat the law and the pursuer. And I am happy to 
believe you would. And, thanks to God and the irre- 
pressible instincts of humanity, almost everybody at the 
north would. But, inverted thanks to the lawyers and 
political teachers, Republican as well as others, these 
same people, when they come to reason about the matter, 
eet awfully muddled, and cannot justify their own most 
honorable, righteous, and humane instincts. More than 


ninety-nine out of a hundred of them will tamely ac-_ 


quiesce in the conclusion that, in point of expediency and 
“law,” they ought to be meaner and wickeder than they 
can be. The great Republican leaders and the great Re- 
publican party, church members, deacons and parsons 
included, admit this to be so before the universe, ree bl 
understand them. Now, of all the mysteries in the uni- 
verse, and I see plenty on every side, the greatest mys- 
tery to me is that any northern man or party should have 
been able to find, or should have had any disposition to 
find, either a natural or legal reason for any fugitive 
slave law, whether the equivocally worded one of 98, or 
the naked unblushing one of ’50. I cannot begin to 
divine how any citizen of a free State could endorse the 
bare and base insult of the latter for one individual 
minute, or how any man, with half a teaspoonful of 
brains, could ever believe there was a warrant for any 
thing of the sort in the Constitution of the United States, 
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or fail to believe that the entire spirit of the Constitution 
forbids it. JI can no more fathom this mystery than I 
can the blue ether, but stand confounded and dumb- 
founded, doubting whether the people I see really exist 
or are phantoms due to some mirage of the medium 
through which I am looking. I cannot ignore myself 
altogether, if I try. And there are some parts of my 
very limited knowledge which I cannot ignore, though 
the first men of this earth and of the fixed stars, should 
command me to doit. ‘The said first men will, of course, 
wilt my mere opinions and theories into becoming 
modesty. But when they come down, with their majestic 
wigs, upon my little stock of real knowledge and begin to 
contradict and crush out that, “I say stop, illustrious 
gentlemen, if you succeed you don’t convince, you anni- 
hilate me. J don’t consent to be annihilated.’ The 
great majority of my northern brethren, whose hearts I 
verily believe are all right, seem to me to have consented 
to have their heads annihilated so far as concerns this 
question, and stand up to-day with precisely so many 
turnips at the apices of their vertebral columns. In the 
multitudes of cases where back bones really exist, such 
an unworthy coronation of them is truly deplorable. 

As for me, if I exist intellectually at all, and know any 
thing through the medium of my mother tongue, I know 
—not surmise, think, opine, but know— that the Con- 
stitution of the United States does not authorise a national 
or require a State fugitive slave law. That Daniel Web- 
ster, and other statesmen, have admitted a part of this 
proposition no more confirms or fortifies it in my belief 
than their avoirdupois weight confirms to me the law of 
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gravity. Iam happily not indebted to their weightinesses 
for any such knowledge, but to the fact that I have senses, 
understand English, and am not a fool. On this particu- 
lar question, I do not certainly know, but I almost be- 
lieve, that, with a fair chance, I could effectually teach a 
turnip, planted on a sound spine, throbbed against by a 
human heart, to know that the proposition is true in both 
parts. Ido not ask you, gentle and indulgent reader, to 
let me try on you, for you are not a turnip, or you would 
have turned away from this discourse long ago, and if you 
were one, the process would be too long for my limits. 
But I ask you to let me indicate very briefly the appara- 
tus I would use if I were to try the experiment. It will 
consume little of your time to point my finger at the log- 
ical posts which mark and make the way to absolute con- 
viction. You can visit and examine them all at your 
leisure. 

All slave catching “under the Constitution,” as you 
are aware, hangs on a well-known clause, or rather the 
supposed claws of that clause, which claws, as every body 
knows, if they exist at all, are so concealed under the 
velvet fur that nobody, but a lawyer, would ever have 
discovered them. To the English reader the whole pro- 
vision applies only to some fugitives or other who are 
just the reverse of slaves, that is, fugitive debtors, pursu- 
ed by their creditors, not to fugitive creditors pursued 
by their debtors. Plus and minus, heaven and hell, are 
not more thoroughly distinct. 

Nobody, worth mentioning, pretends that the language 
of the Constitution by its own inherent significance, re- 
quires a law for the rendition of fugitive slaves. ‘The 
doctrine is that such significance belongs to it from the 
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history of the time in which it was made, and because it 
must mean something, and would not have been worth 
making to mean only what it says, and because it has 
been held for a venerable length of time to mean only 
fugitive slaves. It would be easy to quote the mightiest 
lawyers to show that meaning cannot be injected into 
Constitutional law by history, when its language has a 
natural significance of its own, and that written constitu- 
tions would not be worth their ink if it could. But I 
will not waste your time, or my own, todo it. The 
eternal muse of history is not dumb on this topic. When 
the babble of the age is silent, and time has obliterated the 
spurious scrawls of self-interest, there will stand plainly 
recorded, as with diamond on jasper, substantially this as 
the birth-record of that marvellous and mischievous little 
clause. 

After all the rest of what have been called the “ Slav- 
ery Compromises” had been settled in the Constitutional 
Convention two or three slave-holders were dissatisfied, 
because they could see nothing in the Constitution 
which recognized the existence or the right of property 
in slaves, so carefully and purposely had terms descriptive 
of human chattels been excluded. They therefore cast 
about to get inserted some clause which would express or 
imply the existence of slavery, and its legality. Up to 
this point of Colonial history there had been two great 
classes of people in servitude in this country, of nearly 
equal political importance, the Africans, who were chat- 
tels, and the Europeans, who were held to service for life, 
or for limited terms, chiefly for money advanced to pay 
their passage from Europe.* 


* See Hazard’s State Papers, Plymouth Col. Records, Massachusetts 
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The latter class was nearly extinguished by the revolu- 
tion, the men having been taught in the previous French 
war to seek liberty through military service, generally 
secured their freedom by enlisting in the Continental 
Army. But the class had not entirely ceased to be. 
Every body was familiar with it, and legislators by no 
means ignored it. It had attracted their notice as 
far back as 1643, when it was'enacted in a sort of New 
England Congress, that servants escaping from one juris- 
diction to another should be delivered up. This was be- 
fore Africans arrived in New England. The class, in 
fact, always gave great trouble by its fugacity, as in fact 
the negro slaves did not, to any mentionable extent, till 
about thirty years after the revolution. At the very time 


Bay Records, Young’s Chronicles, Drake’s Hist. and Antiquities of 
Boston ; Documents of the Colonial History of New York ; Hildreth’s 
History of the United States, Sparks’ Life and Writings of Washington, 
all the ante-revolutionary newspapers, &c., &c., passim. Take for 
example the Boston Newsletter of one hundred and fifty years ago. Its 
few advertisements are as likely to be of Runaways as anything, and 
these are not only of blacks and mulattoes, but of English, French, 
Dutch, Swiss, &c., &c. Here is a sample verbatim. 

“ Ranaway from his master Mr. Joshua Gee Ship Carpenter in Back 
Street Boston., On Monday Last the fifteenth Currant a servant man 
named James Cragea North Britain, aged about 22 years, of a middle 
stature, well sett brown hair has on a Kersey Jacket, brass buttons and 
leather breeches, he returned on Saturday last from the late expedition 
in Capt. Long and belonged to Capt. Barker of the Honourable Col. 
Vetch’s Regiment. ; 

Whoever shall apprehend the said runaway and him safely convey to 
his said Master or give any true intelligence of him ; so as his Master 
may have him again, shall be sufficiently rewarded besides all necessary 
charges paid.’’ Newsletter, Oct. 22. 1711. 

About every other paper contains a fresh notice of this sort. The 
records of courts are full of assignments of such property. The public 
authorities made nothing of lending constables to whip recaptured run- 
aways, white as well as black. Our fathers were a pretty hard set. 
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when the Constitutional Convention was deliberating in 
Philadelphia, the Confederation Congress in New York, 
in legislating to exclude both slavery and involuntary 
servitude from the Northwest Territory —referring dis- 
tinctly to these two classes, for the legislator did not use 
the word or—provided that the latter class — persons 
owing service or labor — when escaping from one of the 
original thirteen States into the Territory should be de- 
livered up to the claim of the creditor. 

History, musing long and deeply, acquits that Con- 
gress of the slightest consciousness of design to recognise 
the right of property in slaves by that provision, or to 
provide at all for their rendition. It meant just what it 
said, and no more. ‘To return-to the Constitutional Con- 
vention, the two or three mal-content slaveholders, after 
having cast about as has been said, proposed to insert in 
the Constitution just after the clause about fugitives from 
justice, which had been copied from the old articles of 
Confederation, where it stood alone, a clause requiring 
fugitive slaves and servants—notice the two distinct 
classes (slaveholders offering to roll logs with servant 
masters !) — to be returned like criminals. The conven- 
tion flared-up. The ball rebounded.: Wilson of Penn- 
sylyania, who had himself been a redemptioner, objected ! 
No, no, horses as soon, shouted an old Connecticut shoe- 
maker.* 

Neither Mr. Madison nor any one else has probably 
furnished a full report of what was said, but it is plain 
enough from Madison that the proposition was hooted 
out, for the movers were glad to stop debate by with- 
drawing it. The next day they came forward again, but 


* See Madison Papers, vol. 8. pp. 1447, 1456, 1458, 1589, and 1620. 
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with nothing about slaves. This time they had substan- 
tially copied the proviso from the aforesaid ordi- 
nance for the government of the Northwest Territory, by 
which fugitives owing service or labor were to be deliv- 
ered up when justly claimed by persons belonging in 
any of the thirteen original States. Very well, said the 
Convention, we understand that; lick it into such 
shape that it shall give no moral support to the right of 
property in slaves, and take it and make the most of it. 
It will do no harm if it does no good—so it passed with 
the framers nem. con. into the draft which was to be sub- 
mitted to the people to be made a Constitution by their 
votes. They voted for or against it as they understood 
it, and they understood it only as it spoke for itself. 
The framers of the draft had always deliberated with - 
closed doors, in carefully secret session, and what they 
meant by any article could only be known to the people 
by its language, and by such explanations as individual 
members chose to give. In all the Northern States, 
whose conventions first voted on the Constitution, ex- 
planations were abundantly called for and abundantly 
given, especially in relation to anything which seemed 
to concede advantages to slavery, but in regard to the 
clause about the surrender of fugitives from labor no ex- 
planation was either volunteered or asked! This shows 
that all the northern constitution-makers voted to sur- 
render debtors to creditors, not slaves to slaveholders. 
If anybody had even suspected that that clause author- 
ized the surrender of slaves, it would have been objected - 
to, and a strong fight would have been made on it. No 
candid and intelligent student of history can doubt that 
if the opponents of the Constitution in Massachusetts 
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had known that this clause was inserted to gratify the 
desire of the South Carolinians, that the Constitution 
should somehow or other concede their right of property 
in slaves, and enable them to hunt runaway slaves in 
Free States, they would have got it rejected by a more 
decided majority than that which adopted it, to wit four- 
teen votes, nor would he have much doubt that such a 
rejection would have been fatal to it. 

Moreover, we positively know that when the draft 
was, at a later date, submitted to the conventions of the 
southern States, in at least two very important ones it 
was opposed by the advocates of slavery because it did 
not recognize the right of property in slaves, or make any 
provision for their recapture.* Madison, in Virginia, and 
Iredell, in North Carolina, met this objection with the 
** southern face,’ which has been found so convenient by 
multitudes of politicians since. They said, Gentlemen, 
a clause was inserted expressly to please you and South 
Carolina on this subject; and though it does not say 
slaves, your rights are perfectly secure under it, as a 
practical matter. You can use it as long as slavery lasts. 
The profound lawyer, George Mason, in Virginia, after 
Mr. Madison’s ingenious explanations, re-examined the 
clause, and said he didn’t think it had any such effect. 
The objectors grumbled and submitted, and there ab- 
stractly and practically, the question rested till about 
A. D. 1820. In the mean time, when Congress was 
moved, in 1793 to legislate in regard to the rendition of 
fugitives from justice, from a mere sense of thoroughness, 
it extended its act, which passed entirely without debate, 
to embrace fugitives from labor—not slaves—using simply 


* Elliot’s Debates, Vol. 2, pp. 335, 339; Vol. 3, p. 157. 
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the phraseology of the constitution. And this is the 
celebrated Fugitive Slave Law—or half law—of 1793. 

_ Negroes are naturally the least migratory and fuga- 
cious of all races, and do not seem to have given their 
masters much trouble by yielding to the attractions of 
the Noxth Star, till the generation that made the Revolu- 
tion and the Constitution had passed away. In one unre- 
corded case a slaveholder arrested a fugitive slave in 
Boston, and found a cunning attorney who proposed to 
get a warrant for his removal under the then recent Act 
of 1798. But as soon as the people discovered what was 
going on, the prisoner was rescued from the process be- 
fore the magistrate had a chance to decide whether the law 
could apply to such a case or not. So far as the records 
show, the Act of ’93 was first applied to fugitive slaves 
by Philadelphia lawyers, about thirty years after its 
passage. Pennsylvania judges sanctified the interpreta- 
tion, and no judge anywhere seems to have remembered, 
if he ever knew, that it could apply to any other class, so 
utterly had the old ‘ involuntary servitude ”’ of emigrants 
sold by captains for their passage money—European 
Coolies, so to speak—ceased to exist! The class for 
which the proviso in the ordinance of 1787, copied into 
the Constitution and legislated on abstractly in 1793, was 
designed, and to which alone it was adapted, being in 
articulo mortis at those dates, was, in fact, never alive 
enough after 1787 to require its operation. By 1820 
the memory of that servitude had perished, and it is now 
one of the curious incredibilia of old records. By 1820 
slavery had become a power in the country, capable of 
buying northern statesmen to counteract northern in- 
stincts and opinions. By that time the south was the 
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prevailing wind, and as it continued to blow harder 
and harder, with a particularly enervating influence, the 
judicial tree-tops leaned, and the wigs of the tallest 
judges were easily swept into the current decision, that 
the Constitution could mean by debtors of service nothing 
but slaves, and that it was one of the solemn ‘‘ compro- 
mises’? on which the Union rested, and that all humane 
instincts, and sentiments, and theories of State sover- 
elgnty must govern themselves accordingly ! 

So much for the teachings of the real history, if it 
should ever be written. It gives no pro-slavery meaning 
to the Constitution, and very reasonably explains why 
the fugitive clause should mean just what it says. 

But let us suppose the history were somewhat different. 
Let us, in fact, suppose that emigrant servants had never 
existed, and that the only thought of the framers was to 
make a provision for the re-capture of fugitive slaves, 
and let us still further suppose ‘that the ratifiers of the 
Constitution understood it so to be. That generation 
passed away and no use was made of the provision. 
Another came, and then first the question arose. The 
slaveholder appealed to the instrument. The language 
itself gave him no support—just the reverse. It could 
afford none without giving it an interpretation at war 
with the express purpose of the instrument. It could 
afford none without robbing the Free State of its sover- 
eignty. A constitution ordained expressly to establish 
justice, cannot have an unjust meaning historically in- 
jected into its just terms, which shall bind a generation 
that had no hand in ordaining it. If the ratifiers, when 
they said debtors shall be delivered to creditors, meant 
that creditors should be delivered to debtors, and we ad- 
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mit that their own meaning was binding on themselves, 
it does not follow that it is binding onus. We, their 
successors, have minds of our own. When we acknow- 
ledge ourselves bound by the constitution as an organic 
elementary law for the establishment of justice, and ac- 
cept it as such, that is as far as we can go. We can- 
not be bound to accept along with this a contradictory 
historical interpretation, even though by rejecting it we 
should reduce a clause of the Constitution to mere sur- 
plusage or dead letter. This is plain common sense, - 
against which precedent, tradition, law craft, and thun- 
der-head wigs, never prevailed in the long run, and never 
will. 

I ask you, reader, as an integral unit of a free State, 
to suppose, with me, an entire absence of constitution, 
and that we are now sitting in the place of our Fathers 
to decide what the constitution shall be, and just how 
much justice will allow us to concede to co-states as the 
price of union or co-empire. 

We choose to found our own State government on as 
near an approach to the principle of human equality as 
this, that every human being within our boundary, who 
is righteous before our laws, shall be let alone by us; 
moreover that he shall be protected against every other 
individual within our boundary in his admitted right to 
be so let alone. Shall we allow an alien to do what we 
will not allow a citizen to do? Shall we allow a co-state 
to do what our own State cannot do? Just as soon re- 
solve government into chaos. When the dog who had 
in charge his master’s dinner-basket consented to allow 
other dogs to taste—of course he fell to, himself. Why 
should n’t he? I say, compact or no compact—swear to 
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what Constitution it pleases, a government that consents 
to the extradition of an innocent person,—that consents 
to have an unjust act committed on its soil, is not a free 
government, but a servile and subject authority or a tyr- 
anny. ‘The plain, and I might say self-evident, truth is, 
that a government can consent to extradition only when 
the subject is justly amenable to the same consequences 
under its own laws. Only the criminal in the eye of its 
own law can be given up. Only the debtor who would 
have been a debtor by its own laws can be given up, 
and only on such proofs as its own laws require. It 
cannot be guilty of the injustice of delivering a creditor 
to a debtor, because some other government sees fit to 
reverse the definitions. When we, in confederating the 
States, agree that persons, owing service or labor under 
ithe laws of any State, escaping into another State shall 
be surrendered to the claim of the creditor, if we mean 
righteously, we proceed on the assumption that the laws 
of debt and credit are substantially alike in all the States, 
as in fact they are. We cannot suppose that a man will 
be held to owe service under a law which compels him 
to serve without a consideration, that 1s, without ow- 
ing, unless we suppose that we are confederating with 
pirates. A man may, doubtless, in an arbitrary sense be 
held to service or labor by the laws of a State, though 
the mere fact that he has been claimed, driven, bought 
and sold as a slave is no proof of it, but supposing him 
held a slave by law, he is surely not the person whom 
we can agree to surrender, for, consistently with our prin- 
ciples of just government, that person must be surren- 
dered to the claimant ‘‘ to whom the service is due.” It 
is a mere abuse of language to say that service which is 
2* . 
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doomed by law when a consideration and personal con- 
sent do not exist and never did, is ‘*‘ due.’ Such an 
interpretation of that word would turn our Constitution 
into the death warrant of State liberty. It not only con- 
cedes to aliens what government has no right to do itself, 
but it practically relinquishes the right to protect its own 
citizens against foreign usurpation, and makes a con- 
cession which nations always have refused till they were 
conquered. 

If authority were required on this point, I might cite 
Charles Pinckney, of South Carolina, one of the very men 
at whose instance the provision for extradition was ex- 
tended to embrace fugitives from service and labor. In 
1799, Jonathan Robbins, a native born citizen of Con- 
necticut, was delivered up by Judge Bee, of the U.'S. 
District Court of South Carolina to the British authori- 
ties under the 27th article of the Jay treaty, which pro- 
vided for the extradition of persons charged with murder 
or forgery, on such evidence as would authorize their 
commitment for trial by the laws of the place where they 
might be found. Robbins was charged with participating 
in a murder which was committed while he was serving 
as an impressed seamen on board the British vessel Her- 
‘mione. Mr. Pinckney published two memorable letters, 
severely censuring Judge Bee for consenting to this ex- 
tradition, for many reasons, and in the course of his 
remarks laid down principles in regard to the duties of 
government and the rights of individuals which are per- 
_fectly fatal to the interpretation which makes the fugitive 
clause applicable to slaves. He not only claims for the 
republic the right to receive expatriants from other coun- 
tries, but asserts the duty of protecting them, and cen- 
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sures the Jay treaty for conceding the extradition of per- 
sons charged with murder, to a government engaged in 
foreign wars,.and in the habit of impressing seamen. 
Under such a treaty, an oppressed man, committing homi- 
cide in defence of his right to liberty, might be pursued, 
and dragged from his asylum to suffer death from a court 
martial. Very humanely he tells us, “‘ We must never 
forget that in this country, the poor and the rich, the 
humble and the influential, are entitled to equal privi- 
leges; that we ought to consider a violation of the rights 
of the most indigent and unprotected man as an injury to 
the whole ; while we have a pen to guide, or a voice to 
lift, they should be constantly exerted against the exercise 
of tyranny or oppression, by whatever nation committed, 
or to whomsoever the violence may be done.” 
Vindicating the poor Yankee Sailor in this spirit, he 
elaborates an argument which would have vindicated him 
none the less, if he had been born an Irishman or a Tar- 
tar. With great clearness and force, he establishes it as 
both international and ‘‘ higher law,” that any man, born 
anywhere, has a right to be where he pleases, and to be 
protected there. [Any other doctrine, it is almost super- 
fluous to remark, Mr. Pinckney seems perfectly sensible, 
turns the people into some king’s or priest’s, or Kaiser’s, 
or society's, or planter’s cattle, or property, though he 
does not say that in so many words.| Says Mr. Pinck- 
ney, after citing the highest authorities, ancient and 
modern, “The result of these opinions is, that among 
the ancients, the right of a citizen to quit his country 
when he pleased, was unquestioned. That among the 
moderns, the right is admitted at all times, except ata 
conjuncture when ‘he cannot abandon it without doing 
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it a remarkable prejudice,’ that is, in time of extreme 
danger, when an enemy has actually invaded the country, 
or is about immediately to doso.”” Moreover, Mr Pinck- 
ney held that the humblest subject had a right to expa- 
triate himself, in spite of any laws his country might 
make to the contrary, for he says, ‘‘ That it is a privilege 
founded in the law of nations and reason of things; and 
that the laws of Great Britain, Russia, and other countries 
which differ, are unnatural infringements of a right, their 
Creator must have intended, every human being to possess.” 

Granting the individual right of expatriation, which if 
true between all nations, must much more be true 
between the confederated states of a free republic, and 
the duty of every State government to protect from all 
harm every person within its jurisdiction who is not 
charged with anything that is criminal in view of its own 
law, there is, obviously, no room left for the extradition 
of fugitive slaves. It is morally impossible. Sitting to 
make constitution, we cannot concede it without the 
folly of sacrificing the end to the means—justice, liberty, 
ourselves—to comity. We cannot concede it without 
complimenting our co-states as organized piracies, and 
ourselves as being willing to confederate with pirates. 
The utmost that we could, honestly, and honorably, do 
in this direction, is what our fathers did, supposing that 
by the fugitive clause they meant only what its language 
imports, the surrender of certain debtors to certain credi- 
tors. | 

Now, if the federal Constitution were yet to be made, 
is there a judge in any Free State, save ex-Judge Caleb 
Cushing, or any lawyer, save, perhaps, Charles O’Conor, 
Esq., who would dare tell us that Free States could deliver 
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up fugitive slaves, or any otherwise recognize and enforce 
slavery on their soil? Would such a proposition be 
tolerated for one moment by the self-respect and wisdom 
of the people of the Free States, to say nothing of their 
justice and humanity? You and I know well enough it 
would not be. We know that both reason and instinct 
would reject it. We know that the righteous and the 
wicked would vie with each other in rejecting, refusing, 
and hooting the proposition into everlasting banishment 
and contempt. And are we now, nevertheless, to accept 
as a constitutional duty, the extradition of slaves, not 
because the Fathers unequivocally ordained it in the 
Constitution, which they could not do without making 
the Constitution flatly contradict itself, but because 
judges and lawyers have made it constitutional by a 
magical process of juridical interpretation, in spite of 
such contradiction? Is the world with the printing 
press and the free slate in its hands, to be forever hum- 
bugged by its learned professions, and made to disbelieve 
its own knowledge, and barter its own natural sight for 
a second-hand faith which contradicts it? You, kind 
reader, may venerate and deferentially bow to such law- 
yers and judges, if it pleases you. I recognize a certain 
consistency of such homage with the good order of soci- 
ety, and so forth, but for me, I only admire them as I do 
magnificent soap-bubbles, and quoad hoc, rely on them 
in the same degree. Vast talents and capacities, they 
and their craft, doubtless have, for making white look 
black, but not enough, in my opinion, for the permanent 
obfuscation of genuine, free, American citizens. I don’t 
know how much legal lore and profound judicial dignity 
it would require to ennoble that act of Judas Iscariot for 
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which he hung himself for shame, but I do know it 
would require a great deal more to take the meanness out 
of the act of any citizen of a Free State who participates, 
however legally, in betraying and securing to his claim- 
ant a poor negro slave. The more legality, the more 
shame init. In addition to the inherent native scoun- 
drelism of the deed itself, the man who helps in it under 
the cloak of law, reproaches his state and his country, as 
capable of descending to such loathsome injustice in its 
most solemn and deliberate moments. May the everlast- 
ing curse of Noah upon his irreverent offspring rest upon 
me, if I do anything to accuse our revolutionary fathers 
of requiring such a law, or anything to countenance the 
thought that iniquity so profoundly mean can ever be 
required by legislative authority. I leave it entirely to 
others to uphold the majesty of law by committing the 
cruelest and meanest of crimes under its forms. 

When I swear to be faithful and true to the good old 
house of our liberty under law, I swear to it from the 
underpinning upwards, straight up without turning and 
am not going to have any part of my oath made void by 
some crooked cornice that has been spliced on of purpose 
to furnish accommodations to thieves, rats, owls, and 
other plunderers of the common weal. I am not aware 
that anything more need be said about the Fugitive Slave 
law. 

Though there is no reason to be very proud of a party 
which at least tacitly admits that, either by the presumed 
injustice or blunder of a former generation, we are bound 
to do evil, and in fact make hounds of ourselves, and 
which only humbly aspires to save so much of liberty as 
the perfidious violators of the Constitution, after having 
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had their own way for half a century have pleased to 
leave us, yet as it really does love and mean to defend 
that remnant, it is comparatively noble. The opposing 
factions, however they may differ, all agree in this, that 
they set no value whatever on that remnant of liberty. 
The least pro-slavery of them meekly if not cheerfully 
bows to the supremacy of the slave driver’s Supreme 
Court, when that Court spits on the Constitution and 
the laws of God. Still they all talk constitution in the 
most devotional tone, of course meaning to support that 
patriotic formula so far as it tends towards the omnipotence . 
of money—counting all the rest “glittering generality.” 
They have not the slighest quarrel with the dogma—or 
rather bull-dogma—that capital ought to own labor, but in 
this latitude, unlike bull-dogs, they have not the pluck 
to avow their faith in it—excepting one Irish lawyer. 
The greatest recommendation of the Republican Party 
is, that its enemies do not quite believe its disclaimers, 
while they do believe that it is sincerely opposed to 
slavery as far as it goes. And so it is, and noble would 
it be, and on to the entire victory would it go directly | 
and irresistibly, if it had not a servile, sneaking sort of 
faith that its best instincts are wrong, unpatriotic and 
unconstitutional. Its men are too meek, modest and wo- 
manly. If their amazing delicacy could only be tempered 
with some of the brazen impudence which characterizes 
the pro-slavery parties, what a glorious deliverance the 
country would soon have! To this, it is to be feared, it 
will only come when still further bullied, spit on, tarred, 
feathered, caned, robbed and murdered by the nigrocracy, 
and then the said nigrocracy will have become so thor- 
oughly established in the habit of reigning by terror that 
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it will take some blood to settle the conflict. It is almost 
idle to imagine that the inevitable revolution can come 
without violent destruction of human life, but good and 
humane people will deeply consider under what condi- ° 
tions that destruction will be reduced to a minimun. 
After thirty years watching the progress of this question, 
I can conceive of no conditions that would result ina 
bloodless settlement except a dominant party in posses- 
sion of the Federal Government with a grand arrogance 
in favor of liberty, to the extent of interpreting the Con- 
.stitution as good to establish liberty and justice in every 
State where it is not established in this year of gospel 
1860, and of Independence 84. Such a party, glorying 
in its strength, and still more in its noble and just pur- 
-pose, would by its very coming into power inspire such | 
prudence in the breasts of the refined and enlightened 
owners of slave property, that far from seeking to empty 
their sanguiferous vessels, they would be taking good 
care to replenish those auriferous ones which slavery 
usually keeps in a depleted state, by exacting as much 
‘‘compensation”’ as a generous government would allow. 
This solution is peaceful and happy, but unfortunately 
imaginary. Its only use is as a test to the actual, possi- 
ble conditions which are struggling in the womb of the 
immediate future for leave to exist. It shows that the 
more prompt and thorough the friends of liberty are in 
their claims and action the less costly their victory. 

Now let us turn to the actual conditions that are about 
to be, and not supposing, like ostriches, that we can 
abolish danger by sticking our heads in the sand, con- 
sider the consequences that are likely to follow one or 
the other set. 
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On one side are three or four pro-slavery factions, not 
essentially differing among themselves as to the end, but 
rather bitterly as to the means. All agree in wishing to 
maintain the statum quo, that is, the domination of the 
slave power, but do not agree as to the rapidity with 
which the black juggernaut shall be driven over the 
prostrate rights of free labor. The vitality is manifestly 
all in one of these factions, that which drives fastest, and 
has tle furies harnessed inits team. The others are mere 
collections of slaves, grown unmanageable by fright at the 
signs of waking up in the camp of freedom. It is need- 
less to ask what would take place if either of the tremu- 
lous, half-and-half parties should win power, for no such 
event is possible. If the victory is on that side it will 
be won by the party which openly avows that slaves are 
property, and are protected as such by the Constitution, 
wherever and as much as it protects any other property. 
In that case the irrepressible conflict is transferred to the _ 
soil of the Free States. For mind you, sorely as that 
party needs votes, and has occasion for the politic wisdom 
of the serpent, you do not catch it disclaiming the right 
to carry negroes into Free States, and hold them there, 
and take them away whensoever and wheresoever the 
owner pleases. Never they such fools as to humiliate 
themselves and throw away their prestige by any such 
weak twaddle. On the contrary, when it comes to the 
proper time, they will refer you to abundant precedents, 
Lemmon cases and the like, in which they at all times 
distinctly claimed the right to carry their slave laws, as 
well as their slaves, along with them to every hill and 
valley, city and hamlet, of our “common country,” and 
no ‘** Democratic Platform,” of a national stamp, though 
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penned by “ Liberty-all-over-God’s-heritage ” Hallet, ever 
had a line to the contrary. 

Now any man who supposes that a sectional party, 
founded not merely on a geographical section, but on 
that particular moral section of the country which holds 
to exacting work. without pay, can bring its doctrines 
and practices into the Free States, and commence pro- 
tecting slave property therein without finding occasion 
to let blood, must think more meanly of human hature 
in general, and northern human nature in particular, than 
I do. I deem it entirely probable that the Presidency 
of Lane or Breckinridge, if we are doomed to either, will 
result in a general war between the Federal army and 
the insurrectionary forces of the Free States, which will 
result in the total defeat of the former, and the conquest 
and re-annexation of the Slave States with their peculiar 
institution missing. This will be purchasing the great 
blessing at its maximum price. I had rather reduce the 
price, even at the expense of time. The end could not 
be much bloodier, if deferred, and the chances are much 
in favor of its being less so. 

Though the Republican Party is so meek in its spirit 
as to concede away the vitals of its cause, though it does 
not justify the holiest and noblest instincts of human 
nature, and makes itself contemptible with its foes by 
undertaking to keep its ‘‘ prejudices’’ conquered and do 
their dirtiest of dirty work, though it creeps sneakingly 
along towards the grandest victory in the annals of time, 
with a ludicrously blind imitation of timid Jacob’s device, 
driving a herd of disclaimers and concessions before it 
as a peace offering to an Esau that never relented and 
never will till every Jacob is his bondsman, its success, 
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in the coming election, is more probable than that of 
the other party, and it is more important to ask what 
will result from such success. 

Not the abolition of slavery anywhere, of course. Not 
any particular check to the extension of slavery, for that 
is already held in check by the instincts of individual 
men who dare to call their souls their own, and vindicate 
their right to be righteous, in spite of law, or party. 
Finally nothing at all in regard to slavery in a direct 
sense, except, perhaps, a little more facility in the manu- 
facture and admission of Free States. | 

In regard to the ordinary working of the government 
machinery, there will doubtless be a great and valuable 
gain by the introduction of the honest, thrifty methods 
of the Free States, in lieu of the Iscariot-like system of 
corruption which has always been found necessary for 
nigrocratic administrations. As to the irrepressible con- 
flict, the Republican party only aims to put into the 
presidential chair, a good and naturally competent man, 
reduced by the Constitution, interpreted in a pro-slavery 
sense, to a mere lay figure or automaton, from which, 
slavery has really nothing to fear. If it can only have 
the sense to put up with Mr. Lincoln’s financial reforms, 
take its share of the offices, pocket its pay, and bide its 
time, it may be really safer than under any other possible 
administration, seeing that all the dangerous instincts of 
honest Abe and his party are thoroughly chained up 
against everything aggressive and practical. The grand 
battle-cry of the Republican Party, and the modestest 
battle-cry which history records, is, ‘‘ Restore the policy 
of the Fathers,’ not one mother’s son of them seeming 
to think that the said policy of the fathers was an experi- 
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ment which history is obliged to record as the most sig- 
nal of all failures. It was carefully and ably arranged, 
conducted with all possible caution, and turned out by 
putting the republic into the clutches of a full grown 
ogre which, at the inception of the experiment, might 
have been pinched out of existence with the thumb and 
finger. I know the Fathers meant well—far better 
than some, who would repeat their experiment, are will- 
ing to admit—but if they do not look down from their 
upper spheres with something like self-reproach for their 
weakness and want of political foresight, then is annihi- 
lation not so undesirable. Restore their policy, eh? 
They left the pitiful little ogre cub to itself, trusting it 
would die. We all know what it has been doing. We 
propose, restoring ‘‘the policy of the Fathers,” to leave © 
the full grown animal safe in his blood-stained lair, and 
suppose it will be quite innocuous! O! the policy of 
the Fathers! The best thing we can do, is, to go back- 
wards and throw an old coat over that. | 
Suppose the government restored to the policy of our 
fathers, and the slaveholders should be cunning enough 
to restore the policy of their fathers too. All is peace and 
gushing courtesy, millenium come again, for four years. 
Then, or,at longest in four years after, you will see the 
federal sceptre in the hands of some niggerarch again, 
with the advantage of swaying it over a moral sentiment 
much lowered in its tone by the natural growth of wealth 
and luxury. It is only ina line like this that the Cal- 
hounites have any right to look for the ultimate success 
of their darling proposition, that capital should own labor. 
But I confess, in spite of this possibility, I persuade 
myself that the slaveholders of to-day are not wise enough 
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to restore the policy of their fathers, and in this is all my 
hope, and my ground of satisfaction at the prospect of 
electing a Republican executive. When I see them in- 
sane enough to confess the truth of Helper’s book by their 
rage against it, and get every body to read it, by using 
Congress for two months to advertise it, 1 hope every 
thing from their folly. Abraham Lincoln, it is to be re- 
memLored, was born in a Slave State, of the same class of 
people as Helper. He was crushed under the heel of the 
great despotism, and, happily for him, was, in a geogra- 
phical sense, crushed out. He may have been too young 
to know what crushed him out, but as he has risen by 
the labor of his own hands, and not by that of slaves, 
he must have a certain sympathy with that class at the 
South, who, as being the most numerous, if not the most 
susceptible of cultivation, suffer from slavery more than 
the slaves themselves. At all events, from this simple 
circumstance, slaveholders will hate him with even more 
virulence than they could the Senator whe has the credit 
of first demonstrating the Irrepressible Conflict. His 
selection seems typical, and ominous of a resurrection 
and insurrection of the millions of common white men, 
politically dead and forgotten under the feet of the slaves 
and their masters. The bare thought of such an insur- 
rection drives the slaveholders mad beyond the reach of 
hellebore. The thought cannot be laid with Lincoln in 
the White House, loyal as he may be to the pro-slavery 
interpretation of the Constitution. It will provoke them 
to acts of resistance to his administration, and that will 
introduce the Federal bistoury to the cancer. The salu- 
tary process once commenced in that quarter would be 
short, if judiciously managed; and as Mr. Lincoln is 
* 
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more at home there than most northern men, he would be 
likely to see it done well and thoroughly, once having, in 
his own judgment, ‘‘constitutional”’ power to do it. Wo 
to the slave power under a Republican President if it 
strikes the first blow. I have already indicated the woful 
plight of the Republican party and the country if it 
don’t, and need not repeat that. To me, however, the 
chances seem so great that slavery, piqued beyond its 
moderate endurance, will strike the first blow, and thus 
make the Republican Party as good an Abolition party as 
could be wished, and will keep striking till the Repub- 
lican Executive is obliged to strip it of the whole cause 
of quarrel, and thus terminate the irrepressible conflict at 
far less cost than it would be terminated under a pro- 
slavery administration, that I feel bound by all that is | 
human in me to support the cause of Lincoln and Hamlin, 
so far as I can do it without suppressing what I believe, 
and especially what I know to be true. 
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A NIGGER MEL-LADY,—GOOD, WHETHER NEGROES 
. ARE “PERSONS” OR NOT—TO BE SUNG IN SI- 
LENCE. 


TunE—Come take a horn of this dilemma. 


There was a man, in Sleepy Valley, 
Who owned a powerful farm, 

He ploughed it with his Peg and Sally, 
And ploughed it to a charm. 


O, such a team, since horses grew, 
Was never seen for legs,— 

They had but six between the two, 
And four of them were Peg’s! 


But Sally was the owner’s nag, 
His special favorite. 

For lack of legs she did n’t lag, 
Her trotters were all right. 


Her owner kept her colts for sale, 
For that he loved the pelf, 

And, O forgive the shocking tale, 
He sired the best himself, 


The neighbors knew the ugly fact,— 
Mankind and cattle mixed! 

And years and years their brains they racked 
To get the matter fixed. 


But ’twan’t so easy as ’twould seem, 
They said, to fix the plan,— 

The owner of that precious team 
Was sucH a gentleman. 


At last these statesmen thought it well, 
And wise unto a charm, 

To let their neighbor sire and sell— 
BUT G@NLW ON HIS FARM! 
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HOW THE UNITED OLD HUNKER PARTY FLEW 
AWAY TO A WARM CLIMATE. 


A nim prophetable for the disconsolidate. 


The Hunkers were a heavy set, 
A loggy, leaden lot, 

That crushed us, as a tavern debt, 
Or night-mare does a sot. 


‘‘Q Lord how long,’’—it was our cry,— 
‘‘Must this dead weight be borne? 
With shears of sham-democracie 
Must sheep of thine be shorn?” 


, 


‘‘ BE SHEEP NO MORE,” a voice replied, 
So loud that we awoke. 
Our manhood grew, and then our pride 


The spell of ages broke. 


And yet there was but little fuss ; 
‘We spoke one sober word, 

And straight the hippopotamus 
Was changed into a bird. 


The hideous bulk became two wings— | 
What could the wonder mean ?>— 

At first, they seemed but idle things ; 
No body was between. 


But soon a dinner-bell was seen, 
Whose handle was a plume. 

It rung and wrote, the wings between, 
And raised some little fume. 


To that the wings on either side 
With mighty magic grew, 

And then the creature, flapping wide, 
To warmer regions flew. 


A POSTSCRIPT ON THE POSTOFFICE. 


The printer tells me there is room in his last form for 
a little more. I was going to say to him that I had 
nothing more to say. Just at this moment I hear that a 
distant friend, who values the hem of the humblest 
humanity more than all the hoards of the mint,on receiving 
a letter from me the other day was quite wrathy at being 
obliged to pay a cent, although the letter bore the legal 
stamp of prepayment. I had dropped the letter carelessly 
into one of the little iron boxes which belong to U. S., 
without noticing that the boon which we owe to the inge- 
nuity and enlightened zeal of City Postmaster Capen had 
been taxed into a nuisance by U.S. Postmaster Holt. 
The said Holt is not so big a fool as not to know that 
the little iron sub-post offices, cent-free, more than earn 
their cost by increasing correspondence. But the slav- 
ocracy are glad of the pettiest and paltriest insult that 
can be given to the Free North and especially to the 
Northern cities, so Mr. Holt applies to the little iron 
boxes the old stereotyped policy of U. S. Post Office ad- 
ministration of biting off its own nose. This little 
instalment of the immense convenience of cheap postage 
and free delivery which Great Britain has enjoyed for 
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twenty years, and proved to be profitable to the govern- 
ment as well as convenient to the people, must be taken 
away, by a Federal Department which never yet showed 
half the zeal to serve the public which it has shown 
to violate the Constitution, by taking away the consti- 
tutional right of the people to carry their own letters, or 
send them by whom they please. 

This puts me in mind of some footings I made the 
other day on Postmaster General Holt’s Report (36th 
Congress, Ist Session, Senate Ex. Doc. No. 13), about 
the receipts and expenses of the United States Post Office, 
from 1840 to the present time, a period of nineteen com- 
plete years. I gave these footings to one of our ablest 
New York Journals, which published them editorially 
with pregnant comments, and I looked to see figures so 
full of heavy thunder copied extensively. But I have 
not been able to learn that any other journal has 
copied the footings, or even noticed the Report itself. 
Perhaps the noise made about Helper’s book has made 
the Republican journals timid about copying statistics so 
damaging to the slavocracy. If figures ever told the 
truth, or any part of it, these figures of Postmaster Gen- 
eral Holt confess and demonstrate that the hundred 
thousand or so of slaveholders in the United States are 
one great vampire bat, which, fastened on the neck of our 
modern civilization before morning, is now sucking 
blood by the millions of gallons in broad daylight. The 
havoc made of the finances of the Post Office itself is, 
of course, nothing compared to the robbery committed 
on all other human interests, of which it is an index. 
Balancing fifteen free States against fifteen slave States, 
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I find the United States Post Office has received and ex- 
pended in nineteen years as follows: 


IN FREE STATES. 


Maine, 


New Hampshire, 


Receipts. 


&2.465,378 40 


1,551,255 52 








Expenses. 


$2,474,841 07 
1,470,476 49 


Vermont, 1,527,203 50 1,703,084 64 
Massachusetts, 8,346,202 53 5,673,914 39 
Rhode Island, 956,334 60 563,370 51 
Connecticut, 2,781,648 54 2,a2),010 30 
New York, 21,647,896 55 14,346,286 73 
New Jersey, 1,712,280 61 2,007,934 37 
Pennsylvania, 9,705,604 48 7,002,800 07 
Ohio, 7,193,240 17 8,283,009 86 
Michigan, 1,975,353 62 2,625,644 85 
Indiana, 2 462,551.76 5 p20 21a). OO 
Tllinois, 3,760,743 12 5,544,043 03 
Wisconsin, 1,546,984 19 1,618,626 34 
Iowa, L015. 6350) 1,356,640 04 

Total, $68,648,510 70 $60,891,292 34 


Excess of Receipts, : - 


IN SLAVE STATES. 


e 


- $7,757,218 36 


Delaware, $335,104 70 $337,990 13 
Maryland, 2,994,370 57, * 4,041,847 43 
Virginia, 4,007,538 39 , 6,002,772 40 


North Carolina, 


1,370,280 11 


3,830,452 89 


South Carolina, 1,861,080 99 — 3,426,488 71 
Georgia, 2,696,182 42 ° 4,709,790 83 
Florida, 397,282 60 1,266,473 75 
Missouri, 2,195,683 69 3,088,471 93 
Kentucky, 2,348,780 74 3,467,857 09 
Tennessee, 1,842,746 47 2,872,547 36 
Alabama, 2,155,103 00 4,997,827 62 
Mississippi, 1,524,769 29 3,175,431 89 
Arkansas, 477,256 22 2,139,877 62 
Louisiana, 2,632,994 76 3,811,314 98 
Texas, 710,467 43 2,875,271 55 

Total, $27,549,620 68 $50,544,416 18 


Excess of Expenses, Shel are 


- $22,994,795 50 





“ poacoqet 


Matt) fe So) ay Sent 
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CONTRABANDS AND VAGRANTS. 


Newport, R.I., July 23, 1861. 


Dear SIR, 

We have never, heretofore, exchanged 
letters; not, I am sure, from any want of 
mutual good feeling, but simply because no 
special reason made a correspondence ne- 
cessary. 

At the present moment, the case is dif- 
ferent; and it is the duty of every citizen, 
however situated, to contribute his mite, 
however small, to assist his country in her 
day of trouble. 


The result of the present conflict can 
1 
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hardly be doubtful, notwithstanding our 
present reverses: but when the Federal | 
troops shall hereafter have full and quiet 
. possession of the Border States, and the 
power of secession is thus far wiped out, 
the struggle is not over; the end is not 
yet. 

I take it for granted, that, in the Free 
States, the baneful effects of slavery on our 
institutions, habits, and morals, are now so 
evident, that the people, grown wise by 
experience, will with unanimity vote to re- 
peal that portion of the second section of 
the first article of the Constitution which 
relates to representatives and taxation; and, 
under the leading vote of Congress, will 
limit the power to hold persons to service 
or labor, in any of the States, to the present 
living generation of slaves. 

The Constitution, being so amended, will 


make its provisions more in accordance 
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with the spirit of the age, and the moral 
convictions of twenty millions of people. 
And certainly the people have now a right 
so to amend it, to suit themselves; the se- 
ceded States having voluntarily thrown off 
their allegiance, and declared that they will 
not live under the Constitution as it is, — 
will not amend it or reconstruct it, and are 
in open rebellion to get rid of it. 

But the most vicious of these States, now 
commonly called the Gulf States, are the 
least capable of self-government, and have 
few of the necessary ingredients to make a 
nationality. Separated from the United 
States, they are nothing, and, in all essential 
matters, must be subject to it; nor is it at 
all improbable, that, after the lapse of a few 
years, they will finally pray to be re-ad- 
mitted to the Union, even with the amend- 
ments above named, which may at the 
time be a part of its Constitution. 
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Ts it not, then, wisest for the United 
States, when she has brought the Border 
States under control, to cease from further 
hostilities on land, and consolidate her rule 
by the Congressional action above named, 
and satisfy the Border States by the enact- 
ment of a law for the gradual emancipation 
of slaves, based on the plan suggested in 
the letters to the Hon. John Quincy Ad- 
ams, and herewith enclosed? 

The proposal may be offered after the 
liquidation of the cost and charges of the 
war, and as a compensation to those States 
in which the laws and Constitution of the 
United States are the ruling government; 
but open also, on the same terms, to the re- 
maining outlying States on petition, and 
acceptance of the amended Constitution. 

The following synopsis of the plan for 
emancipation, proposed by me, many years 
ago, to the Hon. John Quincy Adams, then 
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a member of Congress, gives a sufficiently 
clear view of the process of action to serve 
as a foundation to commence on under ex- 
isting circumstances. It was prepared by 
some writer in New York, on his own re- 
sponsibility, and, I believe, had a con- 
siderable circulation. It received my ac- 
quiescence and approval. 

But, before proceeding to suggest any 
amendments of the Constitution, the proper 
move is to carry out the action proposed by 
Major-General Butler, in his late communi- 
cation to the Secretary of War, dated a 
few days since, relative to “ contrabands 
of war,” and slaves fleeing to us for pro- 
tection. 

The general order subjoined, properly 
drafted, might be immediately issued from 
the War Department to the several mi- 
litary commands in the service of the 
United States, and arrangements made for 
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suitable depots in selected parts of the Free 
States, preparatory to the issue of billets 
by their several executives. 


General Order.— When fugitive slaves 
come within your lines, or when slaves are 
seized by your men, as contrabands of war, 
~ while working for the rebel forces, they 
are to be marched to the nearest depot 
provided for the purpose, and thence, un- 
der proper regulations, distributed among 
the Free States, in the ratio of their popula- 
tion; to be billeted by authority of the 
State executives upon the inhabitants, free- 
holders, as domestic laborers, as follows: 
viz., males between ten and twenty years 
of age, and females between six and twenty- 
five years of age, to freeholders in the cities. 
These household laborers, of whom not 
more than two are to be billeted on any one 
family, are to be employed in light labor, as 
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cooks and chambermaids, and in other in- 
door-work; and are to be returned to the 
order of the United States at the end of the 
war, if not previously disposed of among’ 
the freeholders, in accordance with their 
several hopes and wishes. 

Persons of a more mature age may be 
billeted on the farmers in the Free States, 
and especially on those of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, as farm-laborers; 


and elsewhere on request of freeholders. 


If some such measure is carried out by 
the Administration at the proper time and 
in proper places, the strength and spirit of 
the rebels will be paralyzed, their counsels 
divided, and our arms triumphant. It af- 
fords, also, a practicable stimulus to a final 
adjustment of our difficulties: for the ex- 
perience of every day renders it more mani- 
fest, that the Gulf States cannot be brought 
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back willing and faithful members of the 
Union; and they must, therefore, be re- 
duced in every way, and their means of of- | 
fence crippled, until necessity produces a 
sounder judgment, and conviction follows 
administrative weakness. 

The Cabinet, so supported and encou- 
raged by the people, will go forward with 
double power; and, while by the above 
course the rebel is properly chastised, the 
loyal citizen, under the emancipation plan, 
will be honored and rewarded. 


The following is the plan for a gradual 
emancipation, before alluded to, published 
in New York, 1857. It may be of use asa 
form of compensation to be applied to the 
Union men of the South. 


Sha UUAL EMANCIPATION: 


PUBLISHED IN NEW YorRK, 1857. 


THERE has been so much said and published 
on the subject of Emancipation, both at the 
North and South, that it has become some- 
what difficult to discuss it without awaking 
party interests and feelings. The best 
cause, as is well known, may be ruined by 
injudicious advocates. The people of the 
South, however, cannot but approve of 
candor and truth; and we feel confident 
that they will be pleased with the Hon. 
Davin Sears’s safe and liberal propositions 
on the subject of gradual emancipation, 
advocating, as they most clearly do, not 
only a full indemnity for every slave libe- 
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rated, but presenting no impossibility or 
serious difficulty of execution. 

Some of the extracts from the letters of 
Mr. Sears seem almost prophetic. 

Before presenting our readers with the 
substance of Mr. Sears’s plan for emancipa- 
tion, we insert the following petition in its 
support, which, we understand, is now in 
circulation for signatures in this and seve- 
ral other of the States : — 


‘To the Senate, and House of Representatives, of the 
United States of America. 

“The petition of the undersigned, citi- 

, respectfully asks, that you will 





zens of 
consider the expediency of endeavoring to 
effect such a change in the Constitution or 
Laws as shall appropriate the public lands 
of the nation in aid of the extinction of 
slavery throughout the Union. 

“Also the expediency of appointing com- 
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missioners, whose duty it shall be — under 
such conditions as Congress may deter- 
mine — to purchase and emancipate slaves, 
being female children born prior to 





And also of making annual appropriations 
by law for the purpose, on a pledge of said 
public lands, with a declaratory act, that 


from and after there shall be no 





hereditary slavery; but that, on and after 
that date, every child born within the 
United States of America, their jurisdiction 
and territories, shall be born free.” 


In one of Mr. Sears’s late communications 
on the subject of emancipation, when giving 
statistical facts in relation to it, he says, — 

“The last census of the United States 
gave 420,000 as the number of female 
slaves under ten years of age, and 390,000 
as the number of female slaves between 
the ages of ten and twenty years. The 
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plan proposed contemplates the purchase 
of one or both of these classes, at a price 
to be agreed on. It is estimated, that, at 
their present average value, they could be 
bought and emancipated at a cost much 
less than the expense of the last war of the 
nation with Great Britain, and for less than 
the probable cost of the late Mexican War.” 


A summary of the plan is as follows: — » 

1. Congress to appropriate the proceeds 
of the sales of public lands to the extinction 
of slavery. 

2. Commissioners to be appointed by 
Congress to negotiate with the Legisla- 
tures of the Slave States for the purchase 
of female slaves under ten years of age, 
and also, if necessary, female slaves under 
twenty years of age; and with instructions 
to close a contract with any one of said States 
which may agree to accept the terms of 
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their commission. Zhe money to be paid to 
the States, and to be by them apportioned. 
3. Female slaves so, purchased are to be 
free, and their issue ‘ate to be free. 
4, In consideration of the above, all chil- 


dren born after 





are to be free, within 
the States so contracting; and, from that 
date, hereditary slavery in the United States, 
its territories and dependencies, ¢s to cease. 

5. In order to avoid the difficulties and 
dangers which might arise from an im- 
mediate and unqualified liberation of a de- 
based and ignorant class, I have suggested 





that children who may be born after 
should be apprenticed to their owners 
or others until they are twenty-one years 
of age, on the proviso that they receive 
from their masters a suitable education 
to fit them for their improved condition. — 
And this is to apply to all children born 
after that period, whether their mothers 
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have been freed by appropriations made 
by Congress or not. 


The spirit of Mr. Sears’s plan of emanci- 
pation is contained in the above summary. 
In our own judgment, we have arrived ata 
conjuncture in which the wisdom of our 
greatest. statesmen is required on this 
subject. The present scheme transférs 
the burden from the slaveholder to the 
nation. Thousands at the North will be 
found to aid in the accomplishment of a 
peaceful emancipation, even to the extreme 
of self-denial and sacrifice. Mr. Sears’s 
plan has not been prepared under the 
influence of any sectional or party feeling. 
The warmest advocates of the present 
state of things must be satisfied of this, 
after reading his excellent and judicious 
letters on the subject; as they show most 
conclusively, that the evil can be gradually 
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abolished without detriment to their rights 
or interests. We invite the attention of the 
press and our public men to the considera- 
tion of the plan proposed. May nothing 
cloud the prospect of the nation’s coming 
to a speedy, united, and happy decision ! 
A late number of the “ Norfolk (Va.) 
Herald ” contains the following remarks of 
its candid and truth-speaking editor : — 
“Tet those who are lured by the prospect 
of gain, or who really believe that they 
can better their condition by emigrating to 
the new States, follow their bent, and take 
their slaves along with them! The vacuum 
may cause a momentary weakness; but it 
will be only to recruit with twofold vigor. 
The place of every slave will, in time, be 
filled with hardy, industrious, tax-paying, 
musket-bearing freemen, of the right stuff 
to people a free State, — which Virginia 
is destined to be, one of these days; and 
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the sooner (consistently with reason), the 
better for her own good.” 

This is cheering intelligence from such 
a quarter. The people of Western Vir- 
ginia, whose prolific mountains and valleys 
encourage the growth of the spirit of free- 
dom, have long wished to be rid of slavery; 
but the people of Southern Virginia, more 
unfortunate in location and association, 
have hitherto successfully repressed this 
Western sentiment. If, as would appear 
from this paragraph from the “ Norfolk 
Herald,” the true character of slavery, as a 
ruinous absorbent, is beginning to be felt, 
there is indeed hope of Virginia. 

That it would be “ better for her” if sla- 
very were abolished in Virginia, there can 
be no reasonable doubt. Slavery is, and 
always has been, an incubus upon the 
prosperity of that State. Her originally 
rich soil has become barren and fruitless 
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under the exhausting and improvident till- 
age of slave labor: the once prolific plan- 
tations are bankrupting their proprietors. 
To thousands the unpleasant alternative is 
_ presented, of abject poverty at home, or 
emigration to the new soil at the West. 
Large numbers have chosen the latter, and 
their places have been filled by farmers 
from the North. They, schooled in the 
science of agriculture and inured to toil, 
can with free labor restore what slavery 
has exhausted. Under their judicious ap- 
plication of this free labor, Virginia would 
soon be lifted from her present condition ; 
and, when this truth shall be felt and acted 
upon, the “ Herald’s” prediction will become 
matter of history. 

With these and a multitude of similar 
facts before them, will not. the intelligent 
and reflecting people of the slaveholding 


States take into serious and candid conside- 
2 
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ration the plan devised and recommended 
by Mr. Sears for the removal of the originat- 
ing and operative causes, which, as long as 
they continue to exist, cannot, according 
to the apprehensions of the wisest men 
who have lived in the Southern States, 
fail of being deeply injurious to their 
present prosperity and happiness, and of 
being instrumental in placing invincible 
impediments in the way of their future 
advancement in science, literature, the 
arts, in wealth, and in every thing else 
which can justly be deemed promotive 
of an increased degree of safety, comfort, 
civilization, and refinement? 

We more cheerfully make these re- 
flections, from the well-known fact that 
such illustrious men as Rufus King, while 
United-States senator, and more recently 
the distinguished Henry Clay, have boldly 
and honestly expressed similar sentiments. 
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The terms proposed are liberal. Mr. Sears 
remarks, “ We would manage it, if possible, 
so as to gain the approbation of the most 
interested, and be prepared to meet them 
on terms of mutual concession for com- 
mon preservation. COMPENSATION MUST BE 
MADE FOR EVERY EMANCIPATED SLAVE, and 
an obnoxious feature in the Constitution 
removed.” Now, if our Southern friends 
would meet the demands of this proposal 
fairly, manfully, in due season, and in as 
kind a spirit as animates the author of the 
plan alluded to, the one great trust devolv- 
ing on the men of the present generation 
in this country would be accomplished; 
and, in ages to come, their posterity would 
bless them. 


In order to present more clearly the 
views and sentiments of Mr. Sears in rela- 
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tion to his proposed plan for emancipation, 
we give the following extracts from his 
correspondence on the subject with the 
late Ex-President, John Quincy Adams : — 

“We believe that the interest as well as 
happiness of the whole Union requires the 
abolition of slavery. But in this belief we 
would be careful to let neither prejudice 
nor passion nor wrong govern us. We 
desire, therefore, that some proposal may 
be made, to show to the intelligent and 
thinking part of the South, that, in the 
adjustment of this matter, the rights of 
property are to be sacredly respected ; 
some mode adopted to satisfy them that 
our intentions are honest; some evidence 
given that we act under a conscientious 
conviction, that on it depends the quiet 
and duration of the Union.” 

“To avoid the inevitable result of an 
open outbreak, it is necessary that there 
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should be a united action in the Free States, 
with the adoption of some great principle 
which shall unite us all.” 

“Tn this view the enclosed principles are 
framed. They are independent of party, 
and leave every one free to act on all 
minor questions; being united only in this, 
that, from and after , every child born 
in the United States shall be born free. 
This great object we earnestly seek to 





obtain in a reasonable way, and upon prin- 
ciples of right and justice. We would 
manage it, if possible, so as to gain the 
approbation of those most interested, and 
be prepared to meet them on terms of 
mutual concession for common preserva- 
tion. Compensation must be made for 
every emancipated slave, and an obnoxious 
feature in the Constitution removed. But 
it is not necessary, in attempting this, to 
touch the argument, that a certain interpre- 
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tation of that instrument would perpetuate 
slavery to all generations unborn; nor to 
show, that, by such an assumption of con- 
struction, the State of Virginia and her 
Southern neighbors—while the traffic is ex- 
pressly forbidden elsewhere—are virtually 
made another Africa for the supply of slaves, 
and have a monopoly of the trade. Such 
irritating topics may be put at rest. It 
is best to appeal to the interest of the 
slaveholder to convince him. It is pro- 
posed that he should be paid for every 
slave that is emancipated; and that he 
shall have the labor, during their lives, 
of such as are not purchased. He is, in 
fact, deprived of nothing which has ex- 
istence, or in which he can have property. 
No pecuniary sacrifice is exacted; the 
expense of the infancy of children being 
paid by indenture with their mothers, who, 
being purchased and made free, may bind 
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them to labor, as we bind our apprentices 
and an honorable opportunity is thus of- 
fered to the slaveholder to test the honesty 
of his democratic principles, and his regard 
for human rights, without danger and with- 
out loss. The moral tone of the slave is 
raised by the brighter future, and parent 
slaves are induced to behave well, and to 
work hard, in the knowledge that their 
children will be free; all tending to the 
benefit of the owner.” 

“No proposition like the present has 
ever yet been made to the South, nor re- 
muneration in any shape offered. Let us 
try it, in the spirit of conciliation, to save 
them and ourselves from a great, a com- 
mon, and an impending calamity.” 

“These views I have strongly urged ; 
and I have endeavored to impress on the 
minds of our friends the necessity of unit- 
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ing on the subject of compensation, for the 
sake of union, happiness, and peace.” 

“Tt certainly appears to be a matter of 
great importance, especially to the three 
States (Maryland, Virginia, and Kentucky), 
to look closely into the subject, and ex- 
amine the proposition tendered to them. 
They are Border States, and in contact 
with a spirit of freedom; and, while they 
are becoming comparatively less rich and 
strong, they cannot but see that their 
neighbors, divided from them only by an 
imaginary line or a small stream, are ra- 
pidly advancing upon them in wealth and 
strength. Nor can they deny that these 
consequences follow, on the one hand, from 
the institution of slavery; and, on the other, 
from the institution of free labor.* The 

* What a volume is contained in the following contrast! 


and yet this is only a fair statement of the difference be- 
t ween a Slave and a Free State: — 
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former must ever yield to the latter in 
the production of wealth, prosperity, and 


FREE SOIL. — MASSACHUSETTS. 

Has Territory . . . . 2 - «© » « + « + 7,500 sq. m. 
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Cost of State Government, 1844 . . . . . . $461,097 
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SLAVE SOIL. — SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Has Territory. . . + «+ - ork Views edo een Tike 
Population in 1845 . . . . . see 8 e hat COU, UNO 
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Still more striking does this contrast become if we com- 
pare Kentucky and Ohio, — sister States alike in soil and 
climate, and divided only by a river, but as dissimilar in en- 
terprise and prosperity as can be imagined. No powers of 
argument can reason down facts like these; and already is 
their influence at work in Virginia, Kentucky, Maryland, 
and perhaps other States. Conciliation, as well as firmness, 
is now demanded on the part of the North, — firmness in an 
opposition to the extension of slavery, but a generous and 
conciliatory spirit in devising a method of relief for the 
States now involved in it. 
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power. As these elements of greatness 
increase among the free States, what, in all 
probability, will be the future destiny of 
these Border States?” 

“T wish not to excite an angry feeling, 
or to wound the selflove of any one; my 
object is peace: but if the people of these 
States would calmly hear what may be said, 
and coolly judge of what they hear, we 
should all, in time, come to the same con- 
clusion. Suppose this conclusion arrived 
at: then Maryland, Virginia, and Kentucky 
would unite in applying to Congress for 
the very compromise which the petition 
offers. They would say, ‘We have long 
borne the burden of slavery, and now wish 
to get rid of it. We cannot do so without 
your assistance. We may, it is true, sella 
part of our property in South Carolina and 
other States, where the soil, from its nature, 
and the climate, from its unhealthiness, 
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can only be inhabited by the African; but 
we have been at a great expense in rearing 
the infant to the child, and in feeding the 
old man in his age. You must, therefore, 
grant us something as an equivalent; and 
we will meet in the spirit of compromise, 
to root from our land an acknowledged evil. 
Put us, we pray you, in a position to reap 
the full advantages offered to us by Heaven 
in a healthy climate and a rich soil, and to 
this end purchase and make free the female 
infants of our slaves, and we will abolish 
hereditary slavery for ever. Every child 


born after shall be born free.’” 





“ Nor is the supposition of such a union 
of opinion by any means chimerical. It is 
obviously for the interest of these three 
States to range themselves on the side of 
freedom; and, if they should do so, the re- 
sult is certain.” 


“As events ripen, it is evident that no 
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time should be lost in devising some con- 
cilatory measure of compromise. The 
great question of slavery, though in a mo- 
dified form, has already been brought be- 
fore Congress, never again to quit it until 
slavery ceases. The power and number of 
those who seek its extinction are daily on 
the increase, and the chances of compen- 
sation for slaves will yearly grow less: 
after 





,1n my opinion, none can be ob- 
tained. The matter must then assume a 
more serious aspect, and the Border States 
will doubly suffer.” 

“Yn a letter to a friend,* who, in a series 
of numbers recently published in the ‘ Bos- 
ton Courier,’ has so fully demonstrated the 
value of the plan of emancipation I sug- 
gested, and who has touched the subject 

* Henry Lee, Esq, of Brookline, formerly candidate of 


South Carolina for the Vice- Presidency of the United 
States. 
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with a master’s hand, I frankly stated my 
fears; and, in giving them also to you, I 
trust they will be received as they were 
uttered, —‘more in sorrow than in an- 


ger 
“Tt seems to me that we are slowly but 


99) 


steadily advancing to that dreadful crisis 
which has been so long predicted. The 
events of the next ten years will probably 
decide the question of the continuance of 
South Carolina and some other of the Slave 
States as a part of the confederacy ; for, by 
that time, the North will demonstrate a de- 
termined force against slave dictation. The 
balance of power under the compromise of 
the Constitution is gone; the Constitution 
itself is invaded and broken; and new ele- 
ments are introduced into it, which are too 
inflammable in their nature not to consume 
it.”’ 


“The right of slave representation, ori- 
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ginally limited in fact, if not by name, to 
five out of thirteen States, is soon to be 
extended over conquered territories and 
foreign nations of more than half a conti- 
nent. The indolent and ignorant slaveman, 
without education or industry, is hereafter, 
by means of a three-fifth vote, to guide the 
destinies of this mighty empire.” 

‘Had a firm resistance been shown to 
the admission of Texas, while demanding a 
slave representation (1 do not say a slave 
population, — that is another branch of the 
question, — but a slave representation), 
there is little doubt that the war with Mex- 
ico would have been avoided. What is now 
to prevent a slave representation from 
being indefinitely extended? what to pre- 
vent the farmer and mechanic of the North 
from being ruled and governed by the 
slaves of the South? Nothing but a stern 
and unbending will, followed out by action, ~ 
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to maintain the principles of the Constitu- 
tion. Mutual concession and compromise 
may do much; but can they be brought to 
bear, except under pressure of necessity, 
and to save the Union?” 

“vents are tending to this issue, and 
sooner or later the struggle will come. It 
is impossible that three-fourths of the talent, 
the wealth, and the industry of the country 
can always quietly submit to have their pe- 
titions and counsels rejected, and their best 
interests and their own peculiar institu- 
tions continually sacrificed at the will and 
pleasure of the feudal bondage-power of 
slavemen. We had better meet the evil, 
however great, or in whatever form it may 
approach us.” 

“T do not fear a dissolution of the Union. 
The worst that can happen is a temporary 
secession, from the confederation, of certain 
of the Slave States, which may perhaps 
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quit us for a time, and attempt to form an 
independent. government. ‘Let them try 
the experiment. In five years from their 
separation, they would be completely at 
our mercy, and petition for re-annexation 
on our own terms. They cannot exist 
without us; yet being with us, and of little 
comparative value in the statistics of power 
and the elements of greatness, they govern 
us at their own caprice.” 

“We are, in fact, in a false position. We 
have yielded up the compromise of five 
Slave States to eight Free States, — the 
spirit of the compact of the Constitution, — 
and permitted a gross encroachment of the 
slavemen upon the degree of power we 
originally conceded. But notwithstanding 
these facts, and the feelings they naturally 
engender, I am anxious still to offer to them 
the plan for emancipation which you have 
been kind enough publicly to notice. It 
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was conceived in good-will and friendship 
to the South, and offered in the spirit of 
mutual concession, to avert an impending 
evil, and restore harmony to the Union.” 
“No one understands better than your- 
self, whose experience extends beyond the 
era of the Constitution, that the present 
state of hostility between the North and 
South has mainly been brought about by a 
British policy, and the radical sentiments 
uttered by the feudal chiefs of South Caro- 
lina and other Slave States, and thrown by 
them as firebrands among us, to light the 
flames of riot, and spread abroad the em- 
bers of disunion. They have been success- 
ful, and we have retreated before them.” 
“Their huzzas for liberty to all, and 
equality: for each, have been taken by us 
literally; and we hasten to shout them back 
in earnest. Men north of Washington can- 


not comprehend why the doctrine should not 
3 
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be good south of it; and what the slaveman 
has preached, the freeman is now deter- 
mined to practise.” 

“Had the educated and intelligent of the 
South, instead of rushing to their ruin in a 
vain struggle for personal power, been 
willing to have remained friends with the 
same class of the North, and jointly labored 
with them in the construction and mainte- 
nance of a government of laws founded 
upon reasonable and liberal principles, and 
unitedly opposed the intrigues and manage- 
ment of vicious and needy men, who have 
nothing to lose and every thing to gain, 
how much more happy would have been 
our country, and how many bitter feelings 
would have been spared to her best and 
bravest ! 


Quem Deus vult perdere, prius dementat.” 
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The annexed article, from the editor of 
the ‘“ New-York Chronicle” of Aug. 15, 1857, 
may be perused with profit : — 


We gave an account, in a late number, of 
the movement to free the country of sla- 
very by paying to the masters the price of 
their slaves out of the proceeds of the pub- 
lic lands. The feasibility of such a scheme, 
in the midst of so many passions and con- 
flicting interests, we regard as extremely 
doubtful. It certainly cannot be consum- 
mated without an amount of agitation of 
which it is impossible at present to con- 
ceive. It is well, however, that it is in the 
hearts of any to: attempt it; and we wish 
well to the meeting which is to convene at 
Cleveland, O., to discuss the subject. 

It is, perhaps, a favorable omen that this 
scheme is by no means a new one. It was 
broached some years ago by Hon. David 
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Sears, of Boston. Mr. Sears addressed a 
letter at the time to John Quincy Adams; 
issued documents on the subject from the 
press; and considerable attention was ex- 
cited to it by these means. 

The plan was summarily this: “To pur- 
chase and emancipate slaves, being female 
children born prior to 1850; and to make 
annual appropriations. by law for the pur- 
pose, on a pledge of the public lands, with 
a declaratory act, that, from and after 1850, 
there shall be no hereditary slavery, but 
that, on and after that date, every child 
born within the United States of America, 
their jurisdiction and territories, shall be 
free.” Mr. Sears estimated the number of 
female slaves to be purchased, under ten 
years of age, at 420,000; and between the 
ages of ten and twenty, at 390,000: one or 
both of which might be purchased. As 
their children would be born in freedom, it 
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would require but a generation or two to 
insure the extinction of slavery from the 
country. This purchase would be made 
with less cost than our last war with Eng- 
land, or for less than that of our war with 
Mexico. 

Mr. Sears would intrust the carrying-out 
of the plan to commissioners especially 
appointed for the purpose, who should be 
empowered to appropriate the proceeds of 
the public lands to the object, to negotiate 
with the legislatures of the Slave States for 
the purchase of the female slaves, and to 
close a contract with any one of said States 
which might agree to accept the terms of 
their commission; the money to be paid to 
the States, and to be by them appropriated. 
The slaves so purchased, and their offspring, 
should be free; and the children born after 
a certain date should be declared free. 

Mr. Sears’s plan is based on this radical 
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idea of acknowledging a pro-tempore right 
to property in slaves, but denies the right to 
hold a race in bondage through all future 
time. To avoid the evil of unqualified 
liberty in the hands of an ignorant, debased 
people, he would have the children of these 
emancipated females apprenticed to their 
owners or others till they were twenty-one 
years of age, on the promise that they 
receive from their masters a suitable edu- 
cation to fit them for their improved condi- 
tion. 

As we said before, we fear that the 
passions enlisted forbid the hope of a 
calm, impartial consideration of any plan 
whatever. Excited men and _ terrified 
horses are alike: they dash ahead, till 
their course ends in ruin and revolution. 
They will not stop calmly to estimate the 
tendencies of things, and to provide a 
safety-valve for the escape of the element 
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which is driving them to destruction. 
Party, prejudice, and passion apart, and 
what wisdom, what safety, what justice, 
would all see in some such planas this! It 
would make all parts of the dountry mutual 
burden-bearers in disposing of an evil which 
all have been, directly or indirectly, con- 
cerned in introducing. It would indemnify 
those who have been encouraged by our 
laws to invest their property in slaves 
against loss. It would secure society at 
the South against the dreaded evils of in- 
stantaneous emancipation, and give both 
the dominant and the servile race time to 
adjust themselves to this new condition of 
domestic freedom. It would immediately 
open the floodgates of the South to the in- 
flux of free laborers to cultivate their rich 
soil; to work their mines; to occupy their 
waterfalls with machinery, villages, and po- 


pulation ; to construct railroads on a scale 
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commensurate with what they are at the 
North; and to enable them to vie with us in 
the glorious competition for pre-eminence 
in subduing the land which God has given 
us, and extending to all the races of men 
that boon of liberty which is the pride and 
the boast of our country. | 

Nothing but the prospect of indefinite 
bondage south of Mason and Dixon’s line, 
and the consequent disrepute in which la- 
bor is held, restrains the emigrant masses 
from Europe and the Eastern States from 
making that their home, that the theatre 
for expending their capital, and that the 
seat of their enterprise, thrift, and popula- 
tion. But for this single cause, Kentucky 
might be as populous as Ohio, Virginia as 
Pennsylvania, and Norfolk might vie with 
New York in commerce and opulence. The 
Transatlantic Ferry about to be established 
at the South, would, in that case, enjoy the 
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patronage of those crossing the ocean, now 
so exclusively extended to Northern lines 
of steamers. 


The law of compensation for slaves libe- 
rated may be based, according to circum- 
stances and with proper accountability, on 
the following general principles; viz.: — 

Bonds of the United States, of $500 and 
upwards, are to be issued, on which inte- 
rest at six per cent is to be allowed until 
the original sum is doubled; from and after 
which, and on presentation and cancellation 
of the original bond, a new certificate shall 
be issued in accordance with the sum can- 
celled. 

These second bonds are to be paid off as 
follows ; viz.:— 

At the end of the first six months, three 


per cent of interest and one per cent of 
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capital is to be paid, to make up the sum 
of four per cent on the bond; and, at the 
end of each succeeding six months, three 
per cent of interest on the unpaid capital, 
and a sufficient sum from the remaining 
capital, is to be paid, to make up another 
sum of four per cent on the bond: and this 
process is to be continued until the whole 
sum, principal and interest, is paid. 

The above stock pays eight per cent per 
annum to the holder until the whole debt 
is liquidated, and is similar to the old 
six per cent deferred debt of the United 
States. 

In the hope that the suggestions here 
made may not be entirely without use in 
your discussions on this difficult subject, 
I have the honor to remain your humble 
servant, 

DAVID SEARS. 
Hon. Henry WILSON, 
Senate of the United States. 
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THE WAR POWER OVER SLAVERY. 


A Stee ee 
POWER OVER SLAVES AS PERSONS. 


ContRABAND is derived from contrabando, a Spanish word, 
formed of contra, against, and bando, a proclamation or law. 
In a general sense, it means all goods imported or exported 
contrary to law. This is the contraband of commerce, and 
depends upon the regulations of each particular nation within 
its territorial jurisdiction. 

Contraband of war comprehends such articles only as are 
used directly, and sometimes those which may be used indi- 
rectly, in carrying on war. Of the first class are arms, muni- 
tions, soldiers’ uniforms, horses, ships of war, etc.; of the sec- 
ond are saltpetre, chemicals for making fulminating powders, 
and, under some circumstances, provisions, money, ship-timber, 
naval stores, and, in general, any articles destined for the 
military or naval use of an enemy, though susceptible of 
other uses. 

These a nation at war may prevent neutrals from carrying 
to its enemies; and, if neutrals are caught in making such 
conveyance, they may be punished, either personally or by 
the confiscation of the hostile goods, together with the vessels 
or vehicles employed in their transportation. 

This sort of restraint upon commerce with enemies is 
applicable to neutrals alone, and depends wholly on the law 
of nations. An enemy has a right to supply himself with all 
kinds of commodities in war as in peace; and the adverse 
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party has an equal right to seize, if he can, and confiscate 
them, not as contraband of war, but as the property of an 
enemy. In the present case, it would also be the property of 
traitors, waging an unprovoked and unprincipled war against 
their unoffending and too patient fellow-citizens, against their 
oaths of allegiance, and against the Constitution and laws 
they have concurred in establishing. 

There is but one other party who can convey any thing to 
these enemies, and that is a citizen of our own. By the 
Jaws of war, all traffic, contract, intercourse or correspon- 
dence between the enemies of a country and its citizens or 
subjects, is strictly forbidden. Hence all property of theirs, 
destined or in process to be transferred to the enemy, or 
property of the enemy destined to be transferred to our own 
citizens, is liable to capture and confiscation, not as contra- 
band of war, but as enemy’s property. 

Such presumptuous and sordid citizens, besides suffering such 
forfeiture, remain amenable to the laws of their country for 
treason or misdemeanor, according to the nature and aggra- 
vation of the case. 

All commerce between belligerent parties being thus pro- 
hibited, and all goods, wares and merchandize passing, or 
destined to pass, to and fro between them, liable to seizure 
and confiscation, contraband of war, which implies that goods 
not coming under that description are free, can have no dis- 
tinct existence, but is merged by the common law of nations 
in the general contraband of commerce. 

For these reasons, there can be no contraband of war be- 
tween belligerents, and it is immaterial whether the war be 
foreign or domestic. It follows that slaves cannot be taken 
under that title. 

Is there any right arising from the state of war, by which, 
without violation of the Constitution or laws, we may cap- 
ture or receive, employ or free them? 

Slaves must be considered either as persons or property. 
Mr. Madison, in “The Federalist,” maintains that they are 
both. On their personality, he justifies the provision of the 
Constitution giving, on their account, to their masters, a 
heavy additional representation in the national legislature 
and executive. Upon their chattelism is based the provision 
for hunting them like partridges, and requiring the people of 
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the Free States, not to abstain like poor Englishmen from 
poaching, but to bag the game, and send it back to the lordly 
owner, when it flies from his warren! 

The Constitution affects to deal with slaves as persons 
only. But it gives Congress the “power to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations, between the several States, and 
_ with the Indian tribes.” 

In exercising this power in behalf of the victims of the 
foreign slave trade, as Congress did the first moment that the 
Constitution untied their hands, they encountered no constitu- 
tional difficulty in treating them as a subject of commerce. 
No other idea appears to have been entertained or suggested 
on that occasion. But when the question of the power of 
Congress to prohibit the slave trade “between the several 
States” came before our Supreme Court, (“ swpreme in mis- 
chief,”) it was discovered by that learned tribunal, that slaves 
being named in the Constitution as persons, cannot be consid- 
ered, in a legal sense, as property, but as persons only; and 
inasmuch as persons cannot be a subject of commerce, they 
decreed that Congress have no authority to prohibit the 
American slave trade! They forgot, or did not pause to 
reflect, that under this construction, Congress could not have 
touched the foreign slave trade; and that our treaties with 
Great Britain for its suppression, and our fleets on the coast 
of Africa, would all be unconstitutional! Because the term 
“foreign nations” is annexed to the same enabling words as 
the term “several States.” How the South would have 
yelled, if such an absurd and monstrous inconsequence had 
been committed against any interest of hers, or in favor of 
any interest of the North ! 

It would be with an ill grace that slaveholders and pro- 
ducers should object to viewing slaves as “persons,” having 
under that title long enjoyed with entire impunity the lucra- 
tive luxury of slave-breeding, and in sequence, a vast domes- 
tice.slave trade. And if they do object, it is of little conse- 
quence, for [ do not in this discussion make it a paramount 
object to please and propitiate them, as would seem to be 
the case with many of the public servants, entrusted with the 
administration of the government and the conduct of the 
war. 

As “persons,” slaves stand in the same relation to an 
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enemy conquering and occupying the country of their resi- 
dence, as their masters do. Here is a principle of the laws 
of war, perfectly settled and unquestioned: Conguerors have 
the right, to the extent of their conquests, to establish such 
government and laws as they see jit, subject to the “ higher 
law” alone. It is true that they usually permit the civil 
laws of the vanquished to remain in force; and they do so 
remain as a matter of course, until expressly altered or abol- 
ished by the new sovereign. From this rule, however, is 
necessarily excepted that portion of the territory which is in 
the actual occupation, and the area of the operations, of the 
victorious army. ‘There, martial law invariably supersedes 
all constitutional and municipal law, so far as concerns the 
treatment of the vanquished. Indeed, distinguished jurists 
have suggested that martial law is as much a part of, the 
common law as the law merchant, or parliamentary. But, 
however it may be considered in this respect, its scope is 
confined to the hostile and the vanquished; except in the 
case of enemies and emissaries In our bosom, in which Con- 
gress, if it deems it necessary, may suspend the privilege of 
the habeas corpus, and thus give to the authorities, both civil 
and military, the power of restraining, at their discretion, 
all disloyal, dangerous or suspected persons. 

In all the conquered territory, the orders and proclama- 
tions of the commanding generals, or of the sovereign powers 
which they serve, are, for the time being, the supreme law; 
and, by the direction of that power, or with its approval, the 
commanders of armies may prescribe such changes, and ini- 
tiate such reforms and measures of every kind, as they deem 
best for the satisfaction, security and indemnification of the con- 
quering nation, for the interests of justice, peace and liberty, 
and for the general welfare of all concerned. They may dis- 
solve the system of society which they find, and substitute any 
other which they deem more conducive to the improvement 
and happiness of the vanquished, and the peace and safety of 
the conquering nation. 

Thus the British nation, of which we were a part in the 
war with the Pretender in 1745, totally abolished “the pa- 
triarchal constitution of the Highlands.”* There was much 


* Hume, 
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that was painful, and some things unnecessarily harsh, in this 
radical and enforced reformation; yet the most enlightened 
statesmen and purest philanthropists of Scotland, as well as 
England and America, have recognized the great rebellion of 
the Chevalier, to restore his dynasty to the throne, as a prov- 
idential dispensation, inasmuch as it afforded the United 
Kingdom a favorable opportunity, and the most effective 
means, of eliminating from its polity an incongruous and 
dangerous element. 

The castles of the rebels were sacked and burned, cattle, 
provisions and other moveable property carried off, the inhab- 
itants disarmed or pursued, and sternly shot down; the he- 
reditary jurisdictions, services, customs and even costumes of 
the clans, abolished; the traitor chiefs convicted, attainted 
and executed to the number of eighty or ninety for high trea- 
son, and the territory parcelled out in small leasehold estates 
to loyal, industrious, and skilful cultivators. It was not even 
allowed to be sold, lest the rebel families should recover pos- 
session by purchase, through third persons. The thoroughness 
and impartiality of the overthrow are evinced by the fact, 
that Lady Mackintosh, on a charge of treason, was subjected 
to imprisonment, and her moveable property carried off, 
although she was not brought to trial, and notwithstanding 
that her husband was actually in the service of the govern- 
ment. Of course, this was the use of the war power. 

In 1797, Napoleon I., having beaten and neutralized the 
King of Sardinia, conquered Lombardy, and broken and 
driven from Italy the powerful armies of Austria, was occu- 
pied in pursuing the remnants, and pushing his conquests 
toward Vienna, when the usurping oligarchy of Venice, 
called a Republic, but in reality one of the foulest and cru- 
elest despotisms that ever oppressed a nation or disgraced 
human nature, broke the peace with France, and stirred up 
insurrections in his rear. ‘Thereupon he turned suddenly 
upon that accursed and effete aristocracy of assassins, and at 
one swoop swept them out. He substituted a democratic 
Republic for the ancient sham. This was the war power, and 
so far from being deemed a mistake or a reproach, it has al- 
ways been considered lawful, just and beneficent, and celebrated 
among the honorable and redeeming traits of the great but 
too ambitious warrior and statesman who didit. In crushing 
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these insurrections, he thought it necessary to resort to mili- 
tary executions, as some of our Southern commanders did in 
the “war of pretexts,” against poor inoffensive Mexico! 

In 1829-80, the French conquered a piratical and slave 
State, for centuries the scourge and opprobrium of the Chris- 
tian nations of Europe and America, who, through the terror 
of its audacity and ferocity, had for centuries tolerated and 
even subsidized the blood and slave-hunting conspiracy against 
the human race. Its area was just equal to the island of 
Great Britain. Its chivalrous conquerors annihilated the 
government, dissolved the State, expunging its laws and 
social forms, its piracy and slavery, and substituting a polity 
to which the vanquished were strangers, and against which 
they entertained a mortal antipathy. One slap, dealt by the 
Dey of Algiers in the face of a French consul, moved a 
mighty and Christian people to wipe out, under the laws of 
war, that detestable and too long endured “ barbarism.” 
What would not that victorious army have done, if they had 
had our cue to fight and exterminate ? if not only their min- 
isters of peace had been threatened with outrage and chased 
ignominiously away, but also thousands of their peaceable 
and unoffending fellow-citizens, travelling and sojourning 
under the sacred guaranty of oaths and compacts, had been 
horribly lacerated with whips, plundered, mutilated, hung by 
the neck, hung by the heels, to die slowly by torture, which 
tortures the imagination ; coffined alive and then cast into the 
sea, or tarred and then lit like a candle—for no offence 
except that they were Frenchmen, and would not consent to 
commit treason, and join in parricidal war against their coun- 
try? It was the most damning crime of Nero, that he cru- 
cified Christians with their heads downward, and daubed 
them over with combustibles to burn alive as lights in the 
night ! ; 

of the Revolutionary war, the British received some thou- 
sands of fugitives from Southern bondage, and never gave up 
one of them. With these refugees, they peopled Sierra Leone, 
and, in part, the island of Trinidad. The descendants of 
those forlorn creatures, victims of a brutalizing system, are 
now the owners of about half the shipping and other property 
of that opulent island. Similar improvement and success 
have attended the settlement of Sierra Leone. 
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It is often cited as an illustrious example of an honorable 
peace, that the Roman victors imposed upon the Carthageni- 
ans, as a sine gua non, that they should abstain in future 
from human sacrifices to their God — Moloch. 

From the foregoing principles and examples it results, that 
war and conquest—supposing always the cause to be just— 
confer upon the conquerors the right of making, in proportion 
as they advance, any change they deem conducive to the good 
of society, in the political and social state and relations of 
their vanquished enemies; that they may level up and level 
down, castes, orders and degrees; annihilate constitutions and 
governments, establish democratic Republics in lieu of Oli- 
garchies, enfranchise the enslaved, and abolish inhuman cus- 
toms. And it follows, further, that when the victorious 
armies withdraw, or while they remain in possession, the 
sovereign nation whom they serve may abolish, alter, ordain 
and establish laws for any and all purposes, which to them 
seem good, subject to the laws of God alone. 

For it would be the height of iniquity and absurdity for a 
country, forced by cruel, wicked and unprovoked aggressions 
to sacrifice tens of thousands of the lives of its sons, and 
hundreds of millions of their hard-earned treasure, to confer 
at once, and without probation, upon subdued traitors, all the 
political and personal liberties, immunities and privileges of 
brave, loyal and untainted citizens; thus capacitating them 
either to renew their treason and hostilities, or to thwart, by 
sharing and abusing those liberties and privileges, all whole- 
some and necessary measures of prudent restraint, and pe7- 
haps of rehabilitation. 

The Constitution of the United States imposes no necessity 
for such imbecility, absurdity and injustice. It does not 
extend proprio vigore over a conquered territory. That is 
an arch-heresy, which has too long survived its inventor, J. 
C. Calhoun, but cannot, it is believed, long survive its most 
distinguished advocate, the late Mr. Douglas. 

But whatever may betide in this respect, the slave, once 
freed by the war power, will be free for ever. 

Not only has our government a right to employ slaves, 
captured or escaped, in building fortifications, to enlist them 
in our armies, or let them go free under their protection, dat 
at is their positive duty to them and the country, and they 

] * 
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will be guilty of a high misdemeanor for which impeachment 
will lie for every case of neglect or refusal so to do. Sup- 
pose they should attempt to return a white refugee, who has 
had the good luck to escape hanging, burning or burying 
alive, and to reach Fortress Monroe, or the left bank of the 
Potomac, or the city of New York—would any judge hesi- 
tate to issue a writ of habeas corpus, and this too with indig- 
nation at so daring and heartless a violation of law and jus- 
tice, and to discharge the intended victim? The case of 
every black or brown refugee from the enemy is the same in 
law, and vastly more urgent in fact. He would go back to 
assured and inhuman torture or death. ~ 


PAL RE SEE: 
POWER OVER SLAVES AS PROPERTY. 


Col. Henry Lee, of the Revolutionary Army, afterwards 
General and Governor of Virginia, was annoyed during much 
of his life by the importunity of creditors and the pursuit of 
bailiffs. He was a most gallant officer, and a genial and 
hospitable gentleman ; but, like most Southerners, not over- 
scrupulous in keeping contracts and paying debts. He was 
ingenious and skilful in the art and stratagems of war, 
and once entrapped and cut to pieces a body of four hundred 
and fifty Carolina Tories by sending their leader an order, in 
the name of Col. Tarlton, to meet him at arendezvous. Lee 
was a favorite of Washington, and presumed so far upon his 
friendship and indulgence as to sell, as his own, eleven hun- 
dred acres of wood and timber land belonging to the Gene- 
ral, passing a formal title and taking the money. After a 
while, a rumor of this “raise” reached the Father of his 
Country, and he interrogated the adventurous Colonel on the 
subject. The latter replied that he ‘wanted money badly, 
and as it was a wild out-o’-the-way lot, he supposed his Gen- 
eral wouldn’t want it.” To which Washington rejoined, 
“ Pehaps not; but I have one request to make of you, and 
that is, that you will not sell Mount Vernon.” 
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This distinguished soldier and author, father of General 
Lee, now commanding in chief the Virginia insurgents, pro- 
cured a lodge to be built for him on the Maryland and Vir- 
ginia line, with a room in each State, so that from whichever 
the officers of the law came, he could take sanctuary in the 
other ! 

To the slave-breeders and drivers, the slave-duality dodge 
has been as convenient as his dual lodge to Harry Lee. 

Having in the first part of this discussion locked up, for 
the present, one of the rooms, I now propose to lock the 
other. 

To the end of augmenting their ability to abuse their 
wretched bondmen and women, regulate and fleece industrious 
and opulent States, and maintain a gigantic monopoly of 
slave-manufacturing and trading, protected by us with the 
death-penalty, our late masters have no longer, under this 
government, any occasion to count their slaves as ‘* persons.” 
Now they would doubtless renounce “with alacrity” that 
wonderful constitutional privilege, so prolific of power and 
profit in times past. But this shift cannot save their human 
chattels, any more than the Constitution— whose protection, 
with their accustomed modesty, they invoke at the gates of 
our fortresses and the pickets of our camps, after repudiating 
all its obligations, and trampling and spitting upon its ban- 
ner—can save either their chattels or themselves from being 
grasped and moulded by the hand of war. 

By the laws of war, the victors in a just cause may seize, 
appropriate to the uses of the war, carry off, confiscate, dis- 
tribute or destroy every species of property, public or pri- 
vate, belonging to their enemies. The Rules and Articles, 
established by Congress for the government of our armies, 
recognize this principle in all its breadth; for while they 
guard by swift military penalties, in addition to the ordinary 
civil ones, the property of our own citizens, they make no 
provision for the protection of the property of our enemies, 
evidently intending to leave the latter to the law of nations, 
the exigencies of the service, and the integrity and discretion 
of those employed therein. 

It is certainly and fortunately true, that private property 
is usually respected, but that strict law permits its seizure at 
the discretion of the conquerors, is a position which cannot be 
successfully controverted., ‘ 
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This right, though available at discretion, is not to be 
abused. It cannot be used, except by privateers, to sate 
private avarice, and mere lust of plunder, The just and 
impregnable grounds of all seizures of enemies’ property, 
are the crippling of their resources of every sort, replenishing 
and sustaining our own, promoting the success, securing the 
objects, and expediting the conclusion of the war. Thus all 
captured property is to be faithfully applied, or carefully 
preserved, for the service of the conquering nation. 

These restrictions, prescribed by the laws of war, and 
based on equity, humanity and good conscience, relieve the 
strict right and discretionary power of taking enemies’ prop- 
erty from the invincible repugnance which every just and 
generous mind must feel to the unlimited and indiscriminate 
plunder even of the most unjust and odious aggressors. 


“The conqueror has a right to seize on all the property of the 
enemy that comes within his power, and it matters not whether it 
be moveable or immoveable. These seizures may be made—l, In 
order to obtain what he demands as due, or an equivalent; 2, To 
defray the expenses of the war; 3, To force the enemy to an equi- 
table peace; 4, To deter, or, by reducing his strength, hinder him 
from repeating, in future, the injuries which have been the cause of the 
war. And with this last object in view, a power at war has a right 
to destroy the property and possessions of the enemy for the express 
pure of doing him mischief.” — Martens’ Law of Nations, pp. 
287-8 


The above is a summary of the principal rules applicable 
to this point, as they have been established by the highest 
authorities on the law of nations. 

By what right did our Sixth seize the arms of the seces- 
sionists and assassins of Baltimore? These were private 
property, in a private warehouse.- The justification is that 
they belonged to enemies and traitors. By what right did 
Ellsworth take the flag, or a regiment its camping ground, in 
Virginia? By what right does our army raise an entrench- 
ment there, or even win a field of battle, if that be its for- 
tune ? By what right are we seizing scores of vessels and 
boats in the Chesapeake and Potomac, and hundreds of bar- 
rels of flour in mills and on freight trains, and the very 
trains and railroads? These are all private property. There 
can be but one answer — the right in war of stripping, weak- 
ening and yanquishing the enemy, supplying and strengthen- 
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ing ourselyes, and winning the palm of victory and the 
blessings of peace. By that same right, the chained chattel 
was taken from the Alexandria slave- -pen and destroyed, — 
1. €., converted into a man, protected and employed by the 
Michigan regiment. He is now performing important ser- 
vice to his benefactors and to the people of the United States; 
while to a certain, though not the same extent, the loss of a 
commodity, capable of making an ash-cake, dressing and 
reasting a pig, and brandishing a pickaxe, shovel or fir -elock, 

impairs S the efficiency and amount of the forces and means of 
enemies and traitors. Suppose it had been a roasting-jack or 
washing machine in the Marshall House, and our men needed 
those articles; could they by the laws of war take them, and 
be forbidden by the same laws to take a thinking locomotive, 
laughing, sympathizing, thankful article, containing in itself 
those machines, and many more? Or is it an insuperable 
objection to the exercise of an ordinary and undoubted right, 
that thereby we shall incidentally do “ the will of God,” and 
make the Magna Charta of our fathers a reality? ‘All 
men are created equal, and endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights, among which is Liberty.” 


‘God wills man free, 
Man wills him slave ; 
I will as God wills ; 
God’s will be done.” 


“ Why do ye also transgress the commandment of God by 
your tradition?” Are you fools, or stricken with madness, or 
incurable poverty of spirit? Or are you the slaves of cus- 
tom, or emasculated minions of the late slave oligarchy? If 
these be the fruits of free schools, I, for one, go with the’re- 
doubtable Pryor, against them and the whole “ free list.” 


“We have got to hating every thing with the prefix free. Free 
farms, free labor, free society, free will, free thinking, free children, 
free schools, all belong to the same brood of damnable isms. But the 
worst of all these abominations is the modern system of free 
schools.”? — Richmond Examiner, 1856. 


The capture and possession of the property of enemies 
taken on land, divests the owner of his right, and vests it in 
the conquering nation; and it is immaterial whether it be 
captured or voluntarily surrendered. 
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If there be any who admit these principles, and yet deny 
that we have a right to seize, or receive, when voluntarily 
surrendered, those moveadles, ‘which have been the cause of 
the war,” and whose capture, reception and conversion into 
men are, not merely direct and efficient, but perhaps the only 
sure means of success in the war, and, at any rate, of speedy 
and permanent peace—they utter an absurdity too self- 
evident to require any other refutation than its statement. 

What! has property in human blood and bones—the right 
to exact work without wages, to sell and tear from kindred, 
home and country, to torture the body to death and brutalize 
the soul—grown so sacred in this enlightened age and 
Christian nation, that it is to be exempted from the rules 
and incidents to which every other species of property is sub- 
ject, and favored with a national republican policy of in- 
surance? Call it republican, if you please, but it will in 
reality be a little more than democratic ; it will be diabolical. 

What! did Washington, Lafayette, Mifflin, Minge, John 
Randolph, the Fitzhughs of Maryland and Virginia, the 
Clays and Thomes of Kentucky, the Rev. Drs. Nelson and 
Brisbane, James G. Birney, Cornelia Barbour, Angelina and 
Sarah Grimke, John G. Palfrey, John G. Fee, Mattie 
Griffith, George Washington P. Custis, and thousands more, 
who, for the love of God and man, and the good of their 
own souls, renounced the baleful possession, and divested 
themselves, and those dearest them, of legal inheritances, 
only commit a fantastic and self-denying act of folly, or of 
incredible hypocrisy and disinterested robbery? ‘They pro- 
claimed, by the most solemn transactions that pertain to life 
and death, that there zs a difference between this and other 
property—not sanctifying and blessing, but infecting and 
dooming it, and blighting all around it! 

There are other principles of the law of nations, which 
lead to the same result of arming the injured belligerent 
with discretionary power over the persons and property of 
the aggressors. A war begun and waged without just cause, 
from selfish, rapacious, ambitious, envious and malicious 
motives, and for unjustifiable ends, authorizes the aggrieved 
party to inflict at discretion, upon its authors and supporters, 
such penalties as the nature and aggravation of the offence 
may require. 
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“Tt is implied in every social compact, that those who violate it 
shall be reduced to submission, and even put to death, if that be 
necessary to secure society against new disturbances, and the sacrifice 
of new victims. Otherwise, human society could not exist.”— 
Isambert. Historical View of Public Law and the Law of Nations, p. 248. 


“Tf a nation allows foreigners to enter its territory, it is bound to 
respect their rights, so long as they conduct themselves peaceably ; 
and if, in breach of good faith, it proceed to punish them vindictive- 
ly, when they have committed no offence, it is justly responsible for 
its conduct to the nation to which they belong.” —Judge Story, 
Enc. Am., vol. 9, p. 145. 


“Whether the State or its subjects be the offending party, if the 
State refuse to make satisfaction, the property of each of its subjects, 
coming within the reach of the injured State, is liable to seizure ; 
and even the persons of such subjects may be seized, but the life of 
an innocent person cannot be taken, unless in extraordinary cases, 
where there is no other means of obtaining the satisfaction due, and 
of preventing future violations.” — Martens, p. 268. 


“‘Murder, or unnecessary personal violence, of any kind, commit- 
ted upon enemies by a people at war, justifies and requires retalia- 
tion, either upon prisoners of war, or indiscriminately upon any 
individuals of the guilty nation.” — Grotius. 


Murder or personal outrage is greatly aggravated, when, 
to the title of stranger, which should be sufficient, is super- 
added that of fellow-citizen travelling or tarrying for health, 
friendship, commercial intercourse, or local business, to 
which he has been invited under the guaranty of contract or 
pledges of hospitality, a claim which the wildest aborigines 
and Arabs hold sacred. In this case, not only are public 
faith and national comity confided in, but also private honor, 
mutual oaths, and a common allegiance. Yet what scores, 
what thousands of our brethren and sisters, trusting to these 
and to conscious reetitude, have been meanly and basely de- 
frauded and robbed, barbarously tortured, and, with horrid 
refinements of cruelty, murdered, by dastard and ferocious 
multitudes, because — 

“Unshaken, unsubdued, unterrified, 
Their loyalty they kept, their love, their zeal, 
Though single.” 

Vattel is of opinion that there are cases in which a 
belligerent has a right to destroy an unjust and ferocious 
nation, like the Barbary States, for example. 

These must of course be extreme cases, defying all ordinary 
means of establishing justice and peace. 
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The repeated insurrections to restore the Stuart dynasty, 
having always their chief incentive and aliment in “ the 
patriarchal system of the Highlands,” brought the British 
nation at last to the solemn conviction that the interest and 
safety of domestic peace and good government necessitated 
the extirpation of that “barbarism.” Therefore they 
ravaged with fire and sword several thousand square miles of 
the insurgent territory, and put to death many thousand 
traitors and rebels in the field of battle, on the block and 
gibbet, and by shooting them down like wild beasts, as the 
Southern rebels often do their slaves for no other offence 
than the desire of liberty. 

The punishment of the obstinate and sanguinary insurgents 
of the Vendee was still more memorable; and illustrates 
more strikingly the power with which the conquerors are 
armed in a just and unavoidable war. Yet the guilt of the 
Vendeans was far inferior to that of the American traitors. 
Their position was precisely that of Kentucky,—resistance 
to the orders of the nation to turn out their contingent of 
men for the army. Kentucky has not resisted with arms, for 
the very satisfactory reason that the government has sub- 
sided in face of her threats, and let her alone! 

The United States have often laid waste Indian corn-fields 
and villages, driving off their horses and cattle, and not un- 
frequently slaughtering the inhabitants. This very year, we 
pay more than three millions from the national treasury for 
the performance of such service in Oregon. And the brave 
and humane Gen. Wool, who sought to stay it as unnecessary, 
unjust and mercenary on the part of the Oregonians, appears 
to have been discredited by the late administration on that 
account. That his tried valor, skill and great experience 
have not been called into the active service of the country 
in this crisis, is matter of surprise and regret. 

Gen. Jackson hung and butchered prisoners of war, 
Indian chiefs, women, and British subjects, because he con- 
sidered their offence in making war on the United States as 
meriting it; and his acts received the sanction of the govern- 
ment and people. 

In 1854, Gen. Harney massacred one hundred and fifty 
men, women and children, at the instigation of Jefferson 
Davis, upon a false charge of committing hostilities against 
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the United States by stealing—not mints, sub-treasuries, 
ships and arsenals, but a poor stray and lame Mormon cow! 

Virginia reduced prisoners to slavery in her wars with the 
noble natives of her happy clime, generous, hospitable and 
forbearing as they had been to the riotous, rash, and bloody 
wretches, who effected the first landings and settlement on the 
soil of the Old Dominion. And she recorded her sense of 
the guilt of those “barbarians” in rising in arms against 
her, by statutes offering premiums for their scalps, and 
awarding, as slaves to her soldiers, all the Indian captives 
they might make. 
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By what authority do the officers of the United States 
army assume to send back fugitive slaves, and to compel, 
under the fearful penalty of disobedience of orders, the brave 
and high-minded men under their command to become slave- 
catchers and the keepers of the slave-pens, to which they 
every now and then convert their camps at the bidding of 
some fragment of the late slave-oligarchy ? 

The Fugitive Slave Act has ceased to exist for traitors 
and rebels. They have renounced the Constitution and the 
laws, are levying war against them, and against the nation 
which ordained, and its government which administers them. 
Protection and allegiance are correlative. The denial of 
one cancels the obligation of the other. 

But if the Fugitive Slave Act were still in full force, it 
would not apply to a fugitive slave within the same State 
where he made escape, nor within the Dzstrict of Columbia. 
« Persons held to service or labor in one State, escaping into 
another,” is the language of the Constitution. Those are 
the only persons who come within the scope of the Act, ex- 
cept, of course, all men and women of the Free States, of 
whom it makes slave-hounds and sluts. 
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It is a principle of all municipal laws, that any party may 
refuse and renounce a law passed for their special behoof. 
The South has renounced and disavowed the fugitive enact- 
ment with all the rest, and only asks that which is the first 
desire of all criminals, “ to be let alone.” 

To cap the climax of absurdity and iniquity, there is in 
our camps, forts and ships of war, no tribunal, provided by 
the Act, to try a man for his liberty; no proofs prescribed 
by it are adduced; in a word, none of its forms for the 
arrest, detention, trial or surrender of the person claimed, 
is, or can be, in those places, observed; nor does any 
authority, created by the act, grant a certificate for “his 
taking off.” 

It is by the war power, and by that alone, that these dis- 
creditable, rather, these devilish, deeds have been done. 

For half a century, upon the plea that our hands were 
tied by the Constitution of our fathers, we have warmly re- 
pelled the reproaches, heaped upon us by the world, for 
shouting liberty with ‘our lips, and cherishing slavery in 
our bosom ; yet no sooner are our hands freed from the bonds 
of the slaveholders, and this by their own malignant and 
murderous assaults upon the nation, than we apply ourselves 
with new vigor and a more devoted subserviency to do their 
dirty and fiendish work! ‘ What trick, what device, what 
starting-hole canst thou now find out, to hide thee from this 
open and apparent shame?” 

The foundation of the summary and terrible code of arms, 
is the unavoidable necessity and duty of prosecuting a just 
war with success, of executing justice upon wicked and 
bloody tyrants and aggressors; extinguishing the cause or 
causes which enkindle their hostility, and procuring the 
speediest return of peace, compatible with the accomplish- 
ment of these objects. ‘The return to enemies and traitors of 
their fugitive slaves is in impious and fatal antagonism to 
every one of these objects of the war, and consequently in 
self-evident violation of its laws. It is using the war power 
to protract and aggravate the horrors of war. It is to 
spare its guilty authors, multiply its innocent victims, and 
confirm and perpetuate its cause. It is an inexpiable crime 

against the poor and oppressed, and an immeasurable wrong 
and injury to the people, who have, under God, the highest 
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moral and legal title to the services of the sympathizing and 
well affected of the whole nation. He who inhumanly and 
in violation of law rejects the offer to the Republic of devoted 
service, and thrusts the devoter back to wicked torments and 
into the ranks and trenches of the traitors, whence he may 
never escape more, commits manifold moral treason, to say 
the very least of it. If he be a military officer, acting 
under orders, he should disobey them ; for by the Rules and 
Articles established by Congress for the government of the 
army, no officer or soldier is bound to obey an unlawful 
order. If he acts on his own responsibility, and with a 
design of “ giving intelligence” and “aid” to the enemies 
of the United States, he ought to suffer death. If he err 
from mere force of habit and tradition, like the Scythian 
slaves, who after beating their masters in a succession of 
combats with the sword, submitted trembling and terror- 
stricken, when their masters flung down the sword and drew 
their whzps, he should be erased from the army rolls, as a 
cripple. If he be a cabinet or other high civil officer, 
directing or counselling the rendition of a slave by the 
military arm, he should be removed by the President, or im- 
peached and cast out by Congress. A few stern and vigorous 
examples would teach our foes and friends too, together with 
the whole nest of pernicious spies, prostitutes, and traitors in 
the metropolis, that it is not a cheap and trivial affair to at- 
tempt the life of a nation! 

There is no principle or rule of war which authorizes us to 
treat slaves, flying to us from traitors and rebels, in any 
other manner than we would white deserters and refugees from 
their armies and hangmen, their lynch law and _prison- 
houses. 

I might rest this point on natural right, on the power of 
civilized and Christian warriors to unmake slaves, whom 
heathen and barbarous wars originally made; and, above all, 
upon the total absence of any adverse principle or authority. 
But I will not do so. English and American history furnish 
positive and practical support to the position. 

Two days after the preliminary treaty of independence 
and peace between the United States and Great Britain had 
been agreed by Franklin, John Adams, and Jay, on the part 
of the United States, Henry Laurens, of South Carolina, ap- 
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pointed with them to conduct the negotiation, arrived at 
Paris, and insisted upon the insertion of an additional article, 
stipulating that “no slaves or other property” should be 
carried off by the British army at the evacuation of the 
posts in their occupation. The demand was admitted by the 
British Commissioners, and the treaty, so modified, signed 
November 380, 1782. 

A large number of slaves, who had taken refuge with the 
enemy’s forces, or been captured by them, and not yet re- 
moved, were claimed by Washington under the above-men- 
tioned article. But Sir Guy Carleton, commander-in-chief 
of the evacuating army, rejected the claim, maintaining that 
his prisoners and protegés were not embraced in the stipula- 
tion. He undoubtedly regarded them as freemen and British 
subjects from the moment of their capture or reception, and 
so not touched by the treaty; and he took good care. to 
secure their safety by sending them away in the first em- 
barkation some months prior to Evacuation Day. Honor to 
the memory of the brave and faithful veteran! He consent- 
ed to leave a list of these persons, to the end that those 
claiming to be their owners might try their luck, in an ap- 
plication to his government, for compensation. Of course 
they failed not to make fierce reclamations. The question 
remained unsettled till 1794, when, by Jay’s treaty, the 
claim was formally relinquished. ‘This was one great cause 
of the Southern rage against the treaty and the negotiator. ! 

In the last war with Great Britain, 1812-15, no protracted 
incursions were made into Southern territory, and few de- 
scents on the slave coast, yet a large number of slaves 
escaped to the British camps and ships of war. They were 
so stupid as to run away from “happiness” to ‘“ misery,” 
from “kind masters” to “ Cochrane the pirate.” These per- 
sons were all treated and disposed of conformably to the pre- 
cedent established by Carleton; but the British government, 
contrary to its course in that case, consented to make compen- 
sation for them. 

In 1836, Gen. Jessup, commanding in the Florida war, 
made, with the approval of Cass, Secretary of War, an alli- 
ance with the Creek nation, by which, on certain conditions, 
they were to furnish from six hundred to a thousand Indian 
warriors to serve during the war. One of the conditions 
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was, that they should have “all the plunder they might make 
from the Seminoles.” By that it was understood, that they 
were to have and to hold as slaves all the negroes they might 
capture. This was a revival of the most ancient barbarism, 
but quite in keeping with the general character of the con- 
test. The Creeks captured about one hundred men, women 
and children. These persons having been brought, after a 
long imprisonment and various vicissitudes, within the mili- 
tary department of Gen. Gaines, were protected by him as 
prisoners of war, and sent off, in the style of Sir Guy Carle- 
ton, in company with their friends and allies, the Seminoles, 
to the West. Mr. Giddings, in his “ Exiles of Florida,” has 
given an exciting and humiliating narrative of infinite chi- 
caneries practised by the Kxecutive, the War Department 
and Indian Bureau to effect the enslavement of those unof- 
fending people. In contemplating the dreadful moral and 
physical desolation which marked that wretched marauding 
of the slave democracy for innocent blood and merchantable 
bones, it is inexpressibly grateful to listen to the wholesome 
voice of one honest and energetic man; and to witness the 
triumph of an earnest and timely utterance in behalf of jus- 
tice, liberty and humanity. 

Mr. Giddings, in one of his late letters, sums up the argu- 
ments of Gen. Gaines as follows : — 


“‘He asserted that in time of war all slaves are belligerents as 
much as their masters. The slave men cultivate the earth and sup- 
ply provisions. ‘The women cook the food, nurse the wounded and 
sick, and contribute to the maintenance of war, often more than the 
same number of males. The slave children equally contribute 
whatever they are able to support the war. 

‘He could enter into no judicial examination of the claim of one | 
man to the bones and muscles of another as property. Asa mili- 
tary oflicer, maintaining the Federal Government by force of arms, 
he could not know what the laws of Florida were. He could be 
guided only by the laws of war, and the laws of any State must 
yield to the safety of the Federal Government.’ — Doc. House of 
Representatives, 2d Session, 25th Congress, No. 225. 


Under color of a sale by the Creek captors to an American 
dealer in human flesh, an attempt was made by civil process 
to wrest his prisoners from the possession and jurisdiction of 
the General. He appeared at the bar, and vindicated his 
authority and the rights of the prisoners, citing in support of 
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both the well-settled laws and usages of war. In conclusion, 
he said :— 


“T have not yet learned, while acting in my official capacity on 
oath, to take the responsibility of doing that which is repugnant to 
law, unjust and iniquitous, as I verily believe any favor shown to 
this claim would be.” 


In 1838, Gen. Taylor, having succeeded Jessup in the 
chief command, but not in unscrupulousness and subserviency 
to sliteholdera. and hunters, refused to deliver to them his 
negro prisoners, demanded by a crowd of Florida claimants 
as fugitive slaves. He told them he had no prisoners but 
‘prisoners of war.” They insisted upon seeing them. He 
replied that ‘no man should examine his prisoners for such 
a purpose,” and he ordered them to quit his camp. 

The world has adjudged it a crime and a blunder in Bona- 
parte, that he did not, at the commencement of the Russian 
campaign, emancipate, re-nationalize and arm the Poles. 
But he was seduced and entangled by his fatal Austrian alli- 
ance, just as Great Britain was in the war of the Revolution, 
by her tenderness of the supposed interests and deference to 
the wishes of the great and numerous slaveholding Tories of 
the Carolinas. 

A delusion from which even the truest and most thought- 
ful are scarcely exempt prevails in respect to local limitations 
of the war power. That power, like the Constitution, acts 
upon persons without necessary reference to State lines. As 
the civil jurisdiction of the United States extends to all cit- 
izens and residents in peace, so in this civil war, the military 
is capable of reaching all rebels, wherever they may be. 
Congress has declared and the President has proclaimed no 
war against State nor section. A gang of conspirators have 
defied the laws, seized the muniments and sought the life of 
the nation. War thus evoked aims its weapons at the con- 
spirators and parricides, their aiders and abettors, wherever 
they may be found, the same in Missouri as in South Carolina 
or Hastern Virginia, and the same in Western Virginia and 
Maryland as in either. 

True, there may be no need of marching or mustering an 
army at every point where traitors may confederate and 
make war upon their country, either directly or by giving 
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aid and comfort to the slave confederacy. But whether such 
need exist, is a question for the superior civil and military 
authorities of the nation. It is for them, in the exercise of 
a sound discretion, to determine where there are traitors and 
enemies sufficiently formidable by their numbers, or by the 
secret complicity of local authorities, for the hand of war to 
smite. Wherever that may be, within the boundaries of the 
Union, or on the wide ocean, there may they, and must they, 
if faithful to the duties with which they are charged by this 
people, so prodigal of their blood and treasure, strike. And 
the seat or seats of war thus determined, do by necessary im- 
plication fall under the dominion of martial law; and all 
persons and property, within the sphere of the operations of 
armies, must be subject to the rules and exigencies of war. 
As far as circumstances admit, it is best, perhaps, in practice, 
to blend by common consent the action of the civil and mili- 
tary powers, leaving to the former the exercise of all ordinary 
magisterial and administrative functions, which do not im- 
pinge upon the sterner, and, for the time being, more neces- 
sary and vital activities of the armed. 

By the Constitution, property of every description, belong- 
ing to any citizen or resident of the United States, may be 
taken for public use, “just compensation ” being made there- 
for. This is also a war power, and was exercised by both 
parties in the Revolutionary War, each giving compensation 
to their friends, and stripping those whom they respectively 
regarded as enemies. 

Thus I have shown : — 

1. That we have at present an unquestionable legal right 
to receive or capture slaves to any extent within and from 
the territory of the enemy; and to receive those fleeing from 
traitors and enemies everywhere, whether they be considered 
as persons or property. 

2. That we may employ, enlist or discharge them, paying 
them fairly in the two first cases, and rendering them in the 
last such protection and aid as we would any loyal white 
deserter or refugee citizen, escaping to us from the hands of 
our enemies. | 

3. That there is no power conferred by law, municipal or 
international, upon our armies to deliver them up, nor to 
arrest, detain nor use them, except with their consent and at 
an equitable remuneration. 
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4. That it has been in violation of law, as well as of their 
duty to God and their country, that our military and naval 
officers, seamen and soldiers, have surrendered and sent them 
back; that in every such case, a grave offence has been com- 
mitted, for which obedience to orders affords no justification, 
inasmuch as all orders to that effect, from whatever source, 
are unlawful. 

5. That no power exists to arrest by the military arm, or 
return a fugitive slave to any claimant, however loyal he may 
profess or prove himself to be. 

6. That the Government has a clear right, either directly 
or by the leaders of its armies, to call the slaves from ser- 
vice on the side of those attempting the life of the Republic, 
to the side of those defending it. 

As property, they may be taken—1, to weaken our 
enemies, strengthen ourselves, and hasten the achievement of a 
beneficial and permanent peace ; 2, as ‘a removal of the cause 
of the war,” and the only possible preventive of future wars— 
whether we form one or more powers—and of perpetual 
discord ina delusive peace; and 3, as a necessary punish- 
ment of crimes, habitual to Southern slaveholders as a body. 
Among these may be reckoned — 

1. Thousands of cowardly and cruel personal outrages 
and murders of Northern citizens, ‘who have committed 
no offence.” 

2. Scores of felonious assaults in both Houses of Con- 
gress, culminating in an attempt to assassinate a Senator 
in his seat, a deed applauded, defended and memorized 
with a unanimity unusual even for the South; and all for 
the suppression of freedom of debate in the highest legis- 
lative and executive councils of. the nation. 

3. And with the same intent, fatal duels, frequent 
challenges to the duel, continual menaces of the duel, and 
deadly insults designed to provoke the duel or degrade him 
who refuses it; whereby the Senators and Representatives of 
the North have been placed, during the whole existence of 
the common government, in the insidious dilemma of vio- 
lating law and moral principle, and incurring the general 
condemnation and aversion of their friends and neighbors at 
home; or of personal humiliation and fashionable ostracism 
at the seat of Government; or of compounding with both 
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by submitting to a corrupt despotism, with its pistol in one 
hand and bribe in the other, abandoning rights, duty and 
self-respect, and betraying constituents and country. 

4, Desecration of the ballot-box, the sceptre of the 
sovereign people, and committing some hundreds of brutal 
murders, together with rapes, and sacking and burning of 
towns and dwellings in Kansas, for the extension of slavery. 

5. Texas acquired by filibustering, and in sequence a 
cowardly and rapacious war, “ unconstitutionally begun” and 
unmercifully prosecuted against weak, unoffending, suffering 
and distracted Mexico,—both transactions involving the 
guilt of myriads of murders, and both for the extension of 
slavery. 

6. Other filibusterings in Lower California, Northern 
Mexico, Cuba and Central America, and therewith some ten 
thousand other murders, for the extension of slavery. 

7. Punic faith in violating a compact of peace of their 
own proposing, and enviously destroying great interests of 
their own creating. 

8. The systematic violation of letters and printed corre- 
spondence for nearly thirty years, at the pleasure of every 
Inquisitor postmaster or his familiars, throughout the entire 
South. 

9. Proseription of honest and capable men, and the 
bestowment of official honors and emoluments upon the in- 
competent and corrupt, until the honors had become null 
and the emoluments the rewards of prize-fighters at elec- 
tions—the pay of mercenaries, enlisted to extend slavery 
and maintain the baleful predominance of the Slave Power ; 
whereby the exercise of the most vital function of the 
government, the dispensations of that earthly providence, 
called federal patronage, had long degenerated into a mean 
and base barter between sectional jealousy, ambition and 
rapacity on the one part, and individual greed on the other — 
an unexampled and frightful system of bribery and cor- 
ruption — in effect, a new slave trade, wherein “white slaves” 
have been bought and sold in the District of Columbia, and 
the interior of the White House, as regularly as black ones 
outside of it. 

10. Burning wretched bondmen at the stake; sometimes by 
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sentence of the law and often by mobs, without a single effort, 
public or private, to efface this horror of the age. 

11. Sacrificing, annually, by over-driving and under-feed- 
ing, by cruel and unusual punishments, and by sudden and 
mortal violence, more thousands of human victims to Mam- 
mon, than were offered up by the Carthagenians, from a higher 
motive, to their Moloch. 

12. Violating, by unheard-of rules of parliamentary pro- 
ceeding, imposed in defiance of natural and divine law, of 
the guarantees of the Constitution, and of all the venerated 
charters of English and American liberties, the sacred and 
fundamental rights of petition and debate, with no relaxation 
during ten years, except for the insulting admission of 
memorials from Slave States for the annexation of Texas; 
and crowning these strange and persistent outrages by an at- 
tempt, under the charge of treason, to expel John Quincy 
Adams for presenting a respectful petition, praying that Con- 
gress would ‘adopt measures for the peaceable dissolution of 
the Union”; although he had moved, in the same breath, that 
the petition be referred with instructions to report in favor of 
its rejection, with the reasons thereof.? 

13. Systematic and incessant rapine, fraud, corruption and 
cruelty practised upon the unfortunate natives of our country, 
by Southern States, citizens and federal agents,—selected 
mostly from the South,—and by Administrations, wielding 
in the interest of the slaveholders, and in obedience to their 
behests, the whole power of the Republic—treasury, army 
and militia of rapacious borderers, greedy of federal pay, 
greedy of Indian “beauty and booty,” greedy of pickings 
and stealings from the commissariat and quartermaster’s de- 
partment; and repeatedly provoking wars of extermination 
against those simple and upright peoples by disguising them- 
selves as Indians, murdering whole families of their white 
neighbors, and then summoning, in well-feigned terror, the 
ready ruffians of the frontier and the nearest garrisons of the 
army to the harvest of death. 

14, Enacting and executing, in palpable and virtually ad- 
mitted violation of the Constitution, State laws for the 
seizure and enslavement of citizens of Free States, coming 
within the limits of Slave States on their lawful business ; per- 
sisting for forty years in this flagitious villany, in the face of a 
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judicial decision against the validity of those laws by a 
national court, composed of Southern judges; expelling, 
with ignominious threats and demonstrations of personal vio- 
lence, under the direction of Preston 8. Brooks, representing 
the Governor of South Carolina, the envoy of a Free State, 
deputed to test in an amicable manner, in their own courts, 
and finally, if necessary, in the highest of the nation, the 
constitutionality of those inhuman enactments ; and consum- 
mating this unparalleled audacity and defiance of all law, 
divine and human, by ordaining that it shall be felony, 
punishable by imprisonment in the penitentiary, for a minister 
of peace to come within the borders of South Carolina. on 
such mission of justice and humanity again ! 

15. Corrupting and subverting, by fraud and force, the 
vital prerogative of the elective franchise, and thereby foist- 
ing into the highest dignity in the Republic, and, as we have 
proudly boasted, “the highest upon earth,” two false and 
usurping, to the exclusion of two legally elected Presidents, 
And because fraud and violence, striking at the ballot-box, 
could no longer serve their purpose of ruling the nation, they 
have resorted to treason and rebellion to ruin it. 

16. Reviving slave-trading piracy, and inaugurating Jeff. 
Davis piracy. 

17. Conspiring and raising civil war for the destruction of 
their country, because they are no longer permitted to per- 
vert its power, corrupt its morals, and disgrace its name. 

As persons, all the slaves are “within our reach” by 
means of that undying love of personal liberty which glows 
in every human bosom. To their quickened sense, the dead 
silence of despotism only makes of the South a whispering 
gallery. The smallest mutter, from Cabinet or camp, of 
liberty to them, reaches with electric speed around the vast 
dome, and may summon at a moment myriads to our side, 
making of them rapturous defenders of the Union, instead of 
forced assistants of its bloody assailants. 
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PAR Toda 
ASPECT OF THE QUESTION. » 


It has been asked— Why seek to explode Butler’s doctrine 
of “contraband of war,” when you yourself cannot but 
rejoice in the result of its application, inasmuch as it has 
been the means of rescuing a goodly number of human beings 
from wicked thraldom? Conceding that every friend of jus- 
tice, liberty and humanity must feel a satisfaction in the im- 
mediate and apparent result, I am still constrained to 
reply: — 

i That the assumption of Gen. Butler is totally unfounded 
and false. 

2. That the doctrine, besides being false, would be narrow 
and impracticable if it were true; narrow, because it applies 
to property only, and does not recognize men and women as 
persons; impracticable, because the seizure or reception and 
possession of property as contraband does not divest the 
owner of his right, and transfer it to the possessor. The 
right remains in the original proprietor until the property 
has been condemned by a court of prize, duly advertised for 
sale at public auction, sold accordingly, and the proceeds paid 
into court; and then, after deducting the costs of court, 
paid over to the treasurer or other proper officer of the United 
States. Thus the human chattel would remain a chattel, 
with only a change of masters, the cities and towns of Free 
States would be converted into slave marts, and the United 
States into a regular slave-trader! 

Mr. Cameron, in reply to Butler’s first letter in May last, 
directs him ‘to employ the fugitives, keep an exact account 
of the labor by them performed, and the expense of their 
maintenance.” He evidently understands that the property 
is not changed by the mere possession of the captor or re- 
ceiver, but must await subsequent proceedings. He evidently 
means that the fugitives are still held as slaves, subject to the 
claim of their rebel masters, and that in some contingency 
they may be restored to their possession; for there is no 
instruction to give them any compensation for their labor, or 
the promise of any. ‘Thus they have been working diligent- 
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ly and very effectively, it is said, many of them for months, 
without the comfort and encouragement of wages. It is plain 
that their wages*qzeserved for settling day with those ami-g, 
able people, who have been robbing their servants all their 
lives, and in order that they may continue to do it with an 
immunity from the reproofs of just men, are now striving to 
destroy the nation. With prodigious assurance, they demand 
that we send back their slaves to help them do this thing! 

This poor legal figment of contraband of war —in addi- 
tion to its utter barrenness of ultimate benefit to the cause of 
justice and freedom, and its standing in the way of a plain 
and sensible rule of war, whereby the right of the owner is 
divested and transferred by mere capture or reception and 
possession of the slave, either as person or property — has 
been working incalculable mischief to the highest interests of 
the country, and to the confidence of the people in the pru- 
dence and vigilance of their rulers. 

The express prohibition of commerce with the enemy in 
the few specific articles of contraband of war, amounts 
to a general license to sell and convey to him every thing 
else! Thus some weeks after the capture of Fort Sumter, 
and some months after the seizure and capture of our forts, 
arsenals, custom-houses, mints, sub-treasuries, and thousands 
of officers and soldiers of the United States regular army, 
we find our commander at Cairo agreeing with the Ten- 
nessee traitors to let all freight, “shipped by or through 
Cairo, pass safely, except it were for arming and equipping 
the enemies of the United States.” And as if this were not 
shocking and monstrous enough, the further gratuity was 
demanded and granted, that “boxes shipped by or through 
Cairo should not be subjected to an examination of their 
contents by being opened, unless information should have 
been previously received that they contained arms and 
munitions of war destined for enemies.” The condition was 
obviously futile, for whether such information were received 
would depend upon the caution and secrecy of the enemy! 

The negotiator of this nice arrangement with Col. Prentiss 
was that sly old fox, Milton Brown, of Jackson, Tenn., the 
mover, in the House of Representatives, of a treaty by 
leyislation—the principal Whig coadjutor of John Tyler in 
circumventing his own constitutional power, and the évo- 
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thirds vote of the Senate—a degenerate son of Ohio, fully 
verifying the old Christian proverb, that “one renegade is 
worse than ten Turks.” 

It is true that by the loud protest of the people, finding 
themselves sold, this grand Cairo dodge was pretty soon 
stopped, and the Mississippi shut up; yet the same stupid 
and suicidal system of supplying our enemies with subsist- 
ence for their armies, and lending them strength to sever our 
jugular veins, was continued through other channels; through 
the Cumberland and Tennessee rivers; by Paducah in Ken- 
tucky, and by heavy trains of wagons from Kentucky through 
the Cumberland Gap. 

Four months ago, (May 20,) it was announced from Wash- 
ington, that “measures would be taken to stop the indirect 
shipment of provisions, which had been going on through 
Paducah and other points since the direct (by Cairo) had 
been stopped.” Nevertheless, upon the occupation of Padu- 
cah, a few days ago, by the Illinois and Missouri regiments, 
to the infinite disgust of Gov. Magoffin, we had this comfort- 
able announcement:—‘“Sept. 7. The freight books of the 
depot show shipments to the South of from one to five car 
loads of flour, and as many of bacon, every day for sixty 
days previous to its occupation by the Federal troops. Pro- 
visions of the value of $20,000 were seized at the depot.” 
At this rate, probably not less than one thousand carloads 
passed through that depot between the closing of the Missis- 
sippi and the occupation of Paducah, which connects by rail- 
road with Memphis, and by cross railroads from thence with 
the rebel armies in Virginia. 

But the mightiest stream of provisions and whiskey has 
been and still is running by the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad. Again and again it has been rung in the ears of 
fathers and mothers, brothers, sisters and lovers, who are 
sending off those 


“Dear as the ruddy drops 
That visit their sad hearts,” 


and pouring out their treasures like water, to cripple the 
resources and subdue the spirit of this most ungodly rebel- 
lion—that “ hundreds,” nay, “ thousands” of carloads to re- 
plenish those resources and keep up that spirit, were passing 
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by that route through Kentucky, and thence on by the great 
Tennessee and Virginia Railroad straight to Richmond and 
Manassas! Both these Kentucky railways, from Paducah 
and from Louisville, extend by connections to New Orleans, 
Mobile and Pensacola; and it is a well-attested fact, that 
the army occupying the latter place have been fed, with the 
exception of the fish they catch, on Northern provisions, and 
have kept their courage up during the dull and hopeless 
beleaguer of Fort Pickens “ with excellent endeavor of drink- 
ing good, and good store” of Cincinnati whiskey. Over and 
above the immense business of victualling the enemy done by 
the foregoing agencies, are the cargoes of the steamers, 
plying constantly on the two great rivers which pierce Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee; and run, by means of the connecting 
railroads, through all rebeldom. 

The supplies which freight those endless cars and steam- 
boats are drawn mainly from our great West! An inferior 
portion is derived from Kentucky. 

If we consider that the planting States have always relied, 
to a great extent, even in time of peace, on those productive 
sources for the sustenance of their families and slaves, the 
Serious importance and imperious necessity of the continuance 
of them, now that the South has great armies in the field, 
and hundreds of thousands of producers have been converted 
into mere consumers, will be self-evident. 

This is the state of facts on which a few venal and traitor- 
ous individuals of the brave West, sellers of their country, 
and dealers in the blood of their fellow-citizens, have been 
and are still, more or less operating. It is a state of facts in 
which the law of contraband would prohibit the conveyance 
of provisions to the enemy, if it were attempted by neutrals, 
instead of licensing it when done by our own citizens! 

It is further self-evident, that the absurd, perhaps self- 
delusive, and, either way, contemptible position of Kentucky, 
has been more deleterious to our cause, and is costing more 
lives of its heroic and self-consecrated defenders, than the 
combined efforts of any five seceding and openly hostile 
States! Yet the leading Union and compromise journal in 
that State, edited by “a Northern man with Southern princi- 
ples,” threatens those whom he is pleased to call “the ultra 
North” with the revolt of Kentucky, and her adhesion 
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to the enemies of liberty and the Union! This is genuine 
slave-driving arrogance and bluster. Be our plain answer 
this: Having survived the friendship of Kentucky, we will 
endeavor to weather her enmity, which cannot be worse, and 
we think would be a great deal better. 

If we correctly understand the forecasting and proposed 
accounting of the Secretary of War, he is making the United 
States the agent and factor of slave-trading pirates and ene- 
mies, with whom, by the laws of war, and the President’s 
proclamation of August 16th, neither he nor any member of 
the government, any more than a simple citizen, can lawfully 
have any contract, intercourse or correspondence, unless it be 
to treat of peace, the exchange of prisoners, the care of the 
wounded, the abandonment of barbarian practices in the con- 
duct of the war, reprisals for atrocities perpetrated upon 
Northern and Union men, and other analogous subjects. 

The fugitives held by us can only be restored by one of 
two methods; either by the United States voluntarily relin- 
quishing its claim, or by decree of a prize court, determining 
the property not to be condemnable as contraband of war, 
which any decent court would certainly do. 

The first method must be the one which Mr. Cameron con- 
templates, for no man in his position would ever think of pro- 
ceeding to adjudication on such a claim in any court inside of 
Christendom. If such be the intention, it follows that our 
government is still under the sorcery of the Delilah of com- 
promise, and will continue to be shorn of its strength, and to 
be the sport and derision of its foes; for only by compromise 
with traitors can such restoration take place. To make it 
under any other circumstances would be to incur mortal 

ilt. 
ne the Rules and Articles of War, enacted in 1806, 
“© Whoever shall be convicted of holding correspondence with, 
or giving intelligence to the enemy, either directly or indi- 
rectly, shall suffer death;” and by a law of 1790, “If any 
person, owing allegiance to the United States, shall levy war 
against them, or shall adhere to their enemies, giving them 
aid and comfort within the United States or elsewhere, and 
shall be thereof convicted, shall be adjudged guilty of trea- 
son against the United States, and shall suffer death.” 

It was decided by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
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in its golden days, that the words “owing allegiance” are 
immaterial, and that “not only the persons who bear arms, 
but those who assist otherwise, are included among those 
levying war.” Every slave, therefore, who performs a part 
in the drama of the war on the side of the rebellious faction, 
is a traitor, and slaves might well be warned by proclama- 
tion, not to incur the penalty of treason by aiding and abet- 
ting the treason of their masters! Of course, slaves can 
contract no guilt when, in taking such part, they yield to 
overruling force, and act under duress; but though they do 
thus act, the mischief may be the same as if they levied war 
against the United States with the hearty concurrence of the 
will. . 

He, therefore, who from our side sends a man into the 
ranks or trenches of the traitors, or a woman into the kitchen 
or laundry of a rebel regiment, or either of them into the 
potato, corn, rice, tobacco, cotton or cane fields to raise pro- 
visions for their armies, or bags and hogsheads of merchan- 
dize to fill the parricides’ loan, is a traitor. If one should 
enlist men in the North, or in Canada, and send them South 
for any of those purposes, or knowing that their services or 
labor would be applied to any of those purposes, there would 
be no doubt of the highly criminal nature of the transaction, 
and no hesitation in arresting and arraigning him for treason ; 
because he could in no way levy war against the United 
States more effectively. It was decided by the same Court, 
in the same case, [4 Cr. 470,] that a recruiting officer, send- 
ing men to the ranks of traitors, commits treason, though 
he never go to a camp, fort or field. 

What mode of “corresponding with and giving intelligence 
to the enemy” can be more direct and certain than sending 
back a fugitive slave, who has seen our forces, forts and lines 
of fortification? We have received, and are almost daily 
receiving, useful information, little as we have profited by it, 
and little as we have merited it, from fugitive slaves. As 
our armies advance under competent leaders—if that is to 
be—into the enemy’s territory, their topographical knowl- 
edge and guidance will be of inestimable value. Already, 
in repeated instances, the lives of our officers and soldiers 
have been saved by vigilant and patriotic women of Frank 
Pierce’s “subject race.” Subject! just as if he himself, 

2, * 
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when he uttered, from the Presidential seat, that apostate and 
undemocratic phrase, was not the abject subject of the mean- 
est and most ferocious despotism on the face of the earth 
which it contaminates! Those great-hearted women, at the 
risk of their lives, have again and again warned our men of 
ambuscades, which otherwise would have been fatal. The 
refugee slave sent back to torments, sure to be increased by 
his escape and his efforts to be loyal, will have the strongest 
motive to propitiate the tyrant, who holds his life or death in 
his hand, by imparting, though his whole heart be with us, all 
the information in his power against us! 

Not a single fugitive has thus far been set free, or obtained 
an assurance of ultimate freedom. A great number, how 
. Inany none can tell, have been thrust back, against law and 

without mercy, to chains and traitors; from Fort Pickens by 
Lieut. Slemmer, to die under tortures as a terrible example ; 
from Fortress Monroe by Col. Dimick; from the steamer 
Quaker City; from the camps and columns of Gov. Sprague 
and Col. Burnside of Rhode Island; of Col. Jones, Col. 
Cowdin and Gen. Banks of Massachusetts; Gen. Patterson, 
of Pennsylvania, himself a slaveholder, and strongly suspect- 
ed of Secessionism ; and many more. 

While our armies have thus been violating law and 
humanity, and in effect aiding and abetting traitors and 
enemies, citizens of Free States in the service of the United 
States, endeavoring to take on board the steamer Star of the 
West some of the troops betrayed by the black traitor 
Twiggs, and afterwards captured in their unarmed state, con- 
trary to capitulation, and their safeguard violated, by the 
blacker traitor, Van Dorn,—were seized by the rebels, and 
sold at public auction as slaves! These unhappy men—un- 
happy, I fear, are all who trust this government for protec- 
tion, except Secessionists and spies—were marched off by 
their purchasers to life-long servitude in the interior, nobody 
can tell where, and nobody thus far seems to care! That no 
circumstance of aggravation and national insult might be 
wanting, they were carried a thousand miles from Indianola 
to Montgomery, that they might be put upon the block, and 
knocked off under the nose of Jeff. Davis! Has that fellow 
been warned, by any word or deed of our government, of the 
consequences which such fiendish acts must draw upon him 
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and his confederate kidnappers and flesh-jobbers? Not a bit 
of it! These living martyrs of liberty, more to be com- 
miserated than those among the dead, have not obtained from 
the government even so slight a token of recognition and 
sympathy as an official notice of their fate, or a public 
record of their names! 

Twice has our country engaged in foreign wars for the 
single object of punishing this stupendous crime of reducing 
its citizens to slavery. In 1803, under Commodore Preble, 
and in 1815, under Decatur, before Tripoli and Algiers, we 
redeemed our countrymen at the cannon’s mouth from 
captivity, darbarian in name and nature, but far less in- 
human than that to which these traitors have doomed the 
citizens and servants of the United States, within the last 
three months, on our own shores! 

So far from discerning any sign of a determination to re- 
deem, as the government should do at any cost or sacrifice, 
the victims of this high-handed villany, or to deter, by a just 
and necessary retaliation from a repetition of it, we have 
seen new enormities of the same kind committed in Florida 
and Louisiana. Meantime, the venomous reptiles, who sting 
us thus, are threatening, with high and swollen crest, to en- 
slave two Yankees for every fugitive slave whom we shall 
sell to Cuba, in addition to the 250 whom they feign that we 
have already sold thither! Thus do they invent calumnies 
to excuse the crimes they have committed, and new ones 
which they meditate. 

I have entire confidence in the integrity, sagacity and good 
intentions of the President, but I wait with deep solicitude 
for proofs of decision, firmness, promptitude and vigor, cor- 
responding to the exigencies of this great crisis in the nation’s 
life. That this intellectual, high-spirited, industrious, opulent 
and powerful people will demand and speedily and at any 
price will have, a more comprehensive, searching, cleansing, 
trenchant, swift and formidable conduct and sway of its un- 
equalled moral and material forces, and a more complete 
executive mastery of the magnificent situation, is as certain 
as that Hercules had a club, and did not always grapple the 
thievish, brutal and bloody enemies of mankind with naked 
hands. “He cut his club for himself in the woods of 
Nemea.” 
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I was one of the most anxious for the election of Mr. 
Lincoln ; and by suggesting every considerate and reasonable 
allowance for the treacherous dismantlings and extraordinary 
difficulties and embarrassments contrived for him by his mean 
and worthless predecessor, I have striven earnestly to repress 
an impatience for aggressive action against so malignant an 
enemy, already making open war upon us before Mr. Lin- 
coln’s accession; and another impatience, more pronounced, 
for the thorough expurgation of spies and Secessionists from 
the Executive Departments, and traitors from the city of 
Washington. But, now, every true friend of the administra- 
tion or of the country has begun, however reluctantly, to 
feel that time and the prodigious popular movement, now in 
its sixth month, have rendered that defence as worthless as 
James Buchanan. Some time ago, this impatience found a 
little vent through the press in referring to the sudden dis- 
memberment of a British Cabinet at the bidding of the peo- 
ple of England, grown impatient and half frantic at the 
national disgrace and virtual murders resulting from their 
neglect, blundering and imbecility, in the beginning of the 
Crimean war—a war of remote and slight concern, compared 
with ours for national existence. A curt and pretty severe 
reply was flashed back from Washington, to the effect that 
such allusion betrayed a pitiable ignorance of the great dif- 
ference of organic structure between the Executives of this 
Republic and of that Monarchy. Shall we take tamely this 
rebuff of red-tape, and subside in awful silence before it? 

Few of us are unfamiliar with that difference. We have 
had sorrowful and mortifying occasions to consider it; and I, 
for one, venture now, through this unshackled and unshackling 
press, to declare, that the sooner the feature of the British 
system, whereby the administration of it is rendered flexzdle 
to the will of the nation, and the tools at all times trans- 
ferable from feeble, impure or unskilful hands, to those 
which are trusty and able to use them, the better it will be 
for our safety, honor and prosperity, and the perpetuity of all 
that is dear and valuable in our noble institutions. | 

Things have changed since our Constitution was formed. 
We have had experience, and we have had trials and 
humiliations, We haye lost some prejudices and learned 
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some new truths. We have ceased, most of us, to mix in 
one hash— 


“The Pope, the Turks, 
The King, the Devil, and all their works,” 


and we have painfully learned, that, in its most important 
executive feature, our Constitution is a failure, and executive 
responsibility to the law, a myth. 

When John Tyler was negotiating with filibusters for dis- 
membering and robbing Mexico, pledging to them the pro- 
tection of our army and navy against the efforts of the 
Mexican government to destroy or whip them from its 
borders, and,— that scheme being defeated by the exercise of 
‘the treaty-making power of the Senate,—was intriguing to 
bring in Texas by circumventing the treaty-making power of 
the Senate ; when Franklin Pierce was backing the Border 
Ruffians in their murders, rapes and arsons, with the aid, and 
whenever they got into trouble and danger, with the protec- 
tion of the Federal troops; and when James Buchanan was 
found to have been playing into the hands of traitors the 
greatest stake in the land or the world—TI urged, in each 
case, upon some of our most faithful members of Congress, 
that these men should be impeached by the House, and 
brought to trial at the bar of the Senate. The unvarying 
answer was: “It would be useless. The effect, if any, 
would be to confirm their malversations, and lend them the 
appearance of a legal sanction.” One gentleman said: “As 
well impeach Satan before his ‘Synod of infernal Gods,’ 
Moloch, Belial, Beelzebub, Mammon and the rest.” 

Chancellor Kent, having been consulted in respect to 
Tyler, replied that his course had been unconstitutional, un- 
principled, “ would lead to the ruin of the Union,” and that 
he ought to be impeached. Yet Tyler’s sins were white as 
snow, compared with the crimson dye of Buchanan’s and 
Pierce’s. 

It may be safely assumed, as an established result of the 
working of the Constitution, that the Republican executive, 
ordained for us by the fathers, is practically as irresponsible 
and inviolable as the sovereign of Great Britain. A vicious 
President can do but little harm, if majorities of both houses 
are against him ; and if both or either is for him, it will al- 
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ways be impossible to impeach and punish him, and conse- 
quently to make good his constitutional responsibility. 

The error of the Constitution consists in not providing a 
tribunal, removed as far as possible from the political arena, 
instead of the Senate, to try impeachments. 

We, therefore, need, and if we love our country or our- 
selves, we shall have, some new political arrangement to 
remedy this capital defect. 

The English have for ages recognized and accepted the law 
and the fact of the entire irresponsibility of their sovereign. 
“The king can do no wrong.” But they have never left 
themselves for a moment in the helpless condition in which 
it has long been obvious that we are lying. 

The British ministers are held responsible for executive ° 
offences; and the ordinary method of enforcing this responsi- 
bility is by driving them from office, either by voting down 
the measures they propose, or by a direct declaration of 
“want of confidence.” 

This is the point of difference between the British and 
American Constitutions, to which the rescript from Washing- 
ton, in reproof of the distant muttering of the press, re- 
ferred. 

Seeing, therefore, that our actual position on this subject 
is precisely that of Great Britain, why should we not adopt 
her eminently democratic custom, and pack off a cabinet, or 
part of a cabinet, whenever dissatisfaction with their prin- 
ciples, conduct or measures has become general, or “want of 
confidence” has been unmistakably pronounced? If our 
American Secretaries value office more than they do the ap- 
probation of their countrymen, and the welfare of their 
country — for, surely, they are powerless for good, who have 
lost or never possessed the public confidence—so much the 
worse, and the President ought to remove them forthwith. If 
he refuse, Congress should withhold from him the means of 
exercising his office and carrying on the government. It 
is scarcely conceivable that a continued disagreement and 
a dead lock should ever ensue. 

That our government has freed no slave, but has pre- 
vented many from passing to freedom, and is treating as 
slaves all the fugitives who have escaped to them, is evi- 
dent, not only from their being worked without wages, 
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payable to them, but also from their being confined to our 
camps and fortifications, or to the jail of the District of 
Columbia, in which, according to accounts, many have been 
languishing. When the Massachusetts Third and Fourth 
Regiments—their term of service having expired—were about 
to leave Fortress Monroe, taking with them some of the 
servants to whom they had become attached and wished to 
employ, they were peremptorily forbidden by Gen. Butler. 
Fourteen of their favorites were wrested by superior 
authority from the Ellsworth Zouaves, under similar cir- 
cumstances, within that ancient and famous slave-pen, the 
District of Columbia. Since that occurrence, the Provost 
Marshal of the District has issued orders, interdicting the 
departure of any refugee slave for the North; while, on 
the other hand, Gen. McDowell has forbid them to go 
with the army South—a superfluous proceeding, so long 
as he was in command of the army. 

After such an accumulation of merits on our part toward 
the traitors in arms, would it not be a wise and delicate 
overture of conciliation and compromise, if Gen. Scott were 
to write a letter, by a flag of truce, to the chief of the 
traitors, enumerating and acknowledging the little amiabili- 
ties practised on their side toward us; toward our seamen of 
the Star of the West; toward our defenceless prisoners and 
wounded heroes, butchered on the field of battle; toward our 
Northern citizens, tarred and burned alive at Pensacola and 
other places, and hung everywhere, because they refused to 
take arms against their country; toward Southern Unionists, 
continually hung and shot all over rebeldom for the same 
cause! And when these and other flowers of chivalry shall 
have been gathered for the traitors into one huge nosegay of 
overpowering sweetness, tell them that ‘for these courtesies 
we will lend” them our soldiers to pen and guard their 
slaves, and a score or two of our regiments to put down their 
risings for freedom, if so dreadful a crime as ensurrection 
should be committed by them, and their masters cannot con- 
veniently quell it without weakening too much the grand 
army with which they propose to take Washington ! 

In his second letter, dated in July, ordering a change in 
the imprisonment of fugitive slaves from the Alexandria jail 
to our fortifications and camps, Mr. Cameron directs that 
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their labor be “ paid for,” not paid. Here is no freedom nor 
justice for the slave, only a change of masters. 

In a third letter of “ August, 1861,” in reply to Butler’s 
of July 30, the Secretary marches two steps forward. He 
directs that fugitives from loyal masters be no longer surren- 
dered or sent back, but employed, and, as we must presume 
from former instructions, the same accounts kept as in the 
case of fugitives from traitors. This is, undoubtedly, of con- 
siderable importance, and if the intimation, that the loyal 
masters of fugitives thus received may expect compensation, 
should be sanctioned by Congress, this great class of slaves 
may be considered free as fast as they may please to 
leave their masters, and take refuge with the Union forces. 
This, it seems to me, is the plain and obvious construction of 
the Secretary’s letter; and yet it is impossible to feel confi- 
dent of it, in view of the fact that the writer and Gen. McClel- | 
lan have since interposed to effect the restoration of fugitives to 
masters represented to be loyal! If this be so, the Secretary 
of War still hangs fire, and must be too infirm of purpose to 
admit of much reliance upon his declarations or acts. 

No positive assurance of freedom to the enthralled can be 
found in any thing emanating from the government, except 
in the confiscation act, passed at the late session of Congress, 
and in Gen. Frémont’s recent proclamation. The confiscation 
act is a virtual invitation to all slaves employed, or intended 
or permitted, or given or sold by their owners, to be em- 
ployed, “in aiding, abetting or promoting insurrection or 
resistance to the laws,” to flee and take refuge with us. Of 
course, such slaves can never be restored. The act also 
makes the same class liable to capture and confiscation as 
prize, and enjoins upon the President to cause them “ to be 
seized, confiscated and condemned.” This is interposing the 
same delays and embarrassments which must attend the ope- 
ration of the contraband doctrine, but with the important 
difference, that the judicial process in the former will un- 
doubtedly result in the enfranchisement of some slaves, but in 
the latter, of none. 

The proclamation of Gen. Frémont, a name of good omen, 
declaring the slaves of all the rebels of Missouri, FREEMEN, 
is the first word touching the real cause and end of this war 
which has had the right ring. It abolishes instantly and ab- 
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solutely three fourths of the slavery of that State. I ven- 
ture this assertion, not because there is an equal or any pre- 
ponderance of the white population and wealth in favor of 
treason, but because a rebellion, begun and waged for extend- 
ing and eternizing slavery, necessarily embraces in its coils 
a disproportionate number of the devotees of that basest and 
beastliest form of Mammon-worship; and because treason, 
like all other crimes, finds congenial nourishment in the rank 
pollutions of slavery. 

The residuum of slavery in Missouri cannot abide long 
under the effects of this brave and broad sweep, but will be 
speedily carried into the vortex. 

Nor will the effects be confined to one great State. The 
key-note is struck, which shall awake the grand symphony, 
and usher in the Year of Jubilee. 


‘From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
This universal frame began ; 
From harmony to harmony, 
Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 
The diapason closing full in MAN.” 


Here this disquisition originally ended ; but the President’s 
countermand of Frémont’s proclamation sinks the cheerful 
and hopeful tone of the conclusion into the minor mode. 

For this, there must be great blame somewhere. <A 
controversy taking such hold of stern conviction and sense 
of duty on one side, and savage passion on the other, ad- 
mits not of safe trifling nor innocent vacillation. Let us, 
then, frankly endeavor to ascertain the catise of the disap- 
pointment, and the duty of true men and patriotic Americans 
in the premises. 

Congress at its late session passed “an act to confiscate 
property used for insurrectionary purposes.” After providing 
for the seizure and confiscation of all property so used, the 
act goes on to make special provision for the forfeiture of 
slave property, as follows : — 


“Whenever hereafter, during the present insurrection against the 
United States, any person claimed to be held to service or labor 
under the law of any State, shall be required or permitted by the 
person to whom such service or labor is claimed to be due, to take up 
arms against the United States, or to work or be employed in or upon 
any fort, navy yard, dock, armory, ship, entrenchment, or in any 
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military or naval service whatever against the government and lawful 
authority of the United States, then the person to whom such ser- 
vice or labor is claimed to be due, shall forfeit his claim to such 
labor, any law of the State or of the United States to the contrary 
notwithstanding. And whenever thereafter the person claiming 
such service or labor shall seek to enforce the claim, it shall be a full 
and sufficient answer to such claim, that the person whose service or 
labor is claimed had been employed in hostile service against the 
United States, contrary to the provisions of this act.” 


The difference between the scope of this act and of Fré- 
mont’s proclamation is, that to the number of slaves belong- 
ing to rebels, and declared by the former to be forfeited and 
free, the latter adds all other slaves belonging to rebels, how- 
ever employed. This class would probably be to the former 
as ten or perhaps a hundred to one. 

The act, therefore, greatly contracts that war power of 
the President, by which he might call to the service of the 
country all the slaves within the country, whether considered 
as persons or property, and whether belonging to traitors and 
enemies or to loyal citizens and friends; in the first case, as 
forfeited by treason and rebellion, and in the second, as 
liable to be taken, like any other private possession, for public 
use, just compensation being given therefor. 

The repugnance which the government had shown to make 
use of the war power, except over law dear to free States, 
may be presumed to have been the cause which moved Con- 
gress to enjoin upon them the use of it to the extent which 
the act prescribes. With Congress, it was a question of the 
tenth of a loaf or none. They meant to put the Presi- 
dent on the right track. The President infers that he can 
proceed upon it no further than he is allowed by the letter 
of the law; in other words, that he can set free no slaves, 
except they are employed in the “military or naval ser- 
vice” of the rebels. This is a correct legal interpretation, 
and so far as the civil law is concerned, he is bound by it. 
But he told us in his late message to Congress, that under the 
imperious necessity imposed upon him by treachery and civil 
war, he had been compelled to transcend the Constitution in 
order to save the country; and he enumerated as among the 
laws he had transgressed, those limiting the military and 
naval establishments of the United States, and the act of 
habeas corpus. True, he raises a question whether the Con- 
stitution does not confer upon the Hxecutive the power to 
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suspend the latter in case of war or insurrection, but it is a 
suggestion, not a proposition, nor an argument. 

The habeas corpus act has been called in England “the great- 
est thing in the Great Charter”; it is the primary cause why 
Inquisitions, Bastiles and Siberias have been impossible for 
Englishmen and for Anglo- (not Angola-) Saxons in America. 
It was the high-water mark of liberty in all the political 
storms of England, until the Puritans wrung from Charles I. 
the concession, that “an order from the King’s majesty” 
should hold no man restrained of his liberty longer than 
three days, unless a judge or judges of the King’s Bench or 
Common Pleas, on bringing the prisoner before them by writ 
of habeas corpus, should find that he was restrained of his 
liberty according to the law of the land. 

The English Petition of Right of 1639, and Bill of Rights 
of 1689, prohibit the suspension of the privilege of the writ 
except by Parliament; and every State Constitution in the 
United States prohibits it, except by act of their Legislatures. 
Suspending is repealing for the time being. No power less 
than that which makes a law can repeal a law. 

The reason why the Constitution of the United States 
contains no express declaration to that effect in relation to the 
habeas corpus is, that it did not occur to the framers of it 
that any body, in a land of liberty and law, would ever con- 
ceive that it could be otherwise !5 

This great safeguard of personal liberty the President has 
suspended on the Southern coast, at Baltimore, on all the 
route to Philadelphia and at New York. He did so on the 
plea of the necessity which treason and rebellion had created. 

What was the situation of things in Missouri? The noble 
Lyon had laid down his life to hold in check an overwhelming 
force, which he had scarcely more hope of conquering than 
Leonidas the host of Xerxes. That force, and two or three 
more equal to it, in all 50,000 men, were converging toward 
the feebly guarded Federal posts, and loyal people upon the 
line and North of the Missouri. Add to this, traitors of 
more than Vandal destructiveness and ferocity lurked and 
secretly banded in the territory best affected to the cause of 
the Union. It was the mournful and almost universal con~ 
viction of the country, that Missouri, with all its loyal inhab- 
itants, except, perhaps, St. Louis, was lost. ae 

Is there not in this situation ample justification of the 
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General’s use of the war power? There was no greater 
necessity for it at Key West, Washington, Baltimore, and on 
the route to Philadelphia. The President has the same 
right to use his power over the confiscation act that he 
has to ride on his war horse over any other law, and above 
all, over the sacred bulwark of personal liberty! 

Gen, Frémont had exercised his right with moderation, 
under the circumstances. He might have called every slave 
in the State to his standard. Mr. Cameron’s order of “Au- 
gust, 1861,” removed the distinction between the slaves of 
loyal and disloyal masters, so far as fugitives are concerned. 
Frémont restricted himself to the slaves of that class, whom 
Congress by law, and the House by resolution, had marked to 
be stripped; though there is reason to believe that he might 
have gone further with the general and cordial concurrence of 
the loyal Missourians. It was not with them, but with Ken- 
tuckians, the President’s countrymen, that the disastrous 
order, “dimming the shine” of the Pathfinder, originated. 
The Louisville (Ky.) Journal boasts of the achievement, and 
claims the honor for-the Union men there! 

I have sufficiently considered the false and fatal position of 
Kentucky, and in so doing, I have said, in substance, no more 
than the President himself did in his message to Congress. 
But Kentucky applauds her own “rotten policy,” and in 
spite of it, she has been lauded by the lady of the President, 
a daughter of Kentucky. He himself is said to have 
stifly refused at first to sign ‘‘the Confiscation Bill,” be- 
cause “it would cost us Kentucky.” If these nineteen States, 
which have saved the Constitution and the Capital, and will 
save Liberty and the Union, could have been heard at that 
moment, they would have said, in tones of thunder, “Then, 
sir, it will cost us nothing that we would not willingly part 
withal.” Through her venerable and most influential citizen 
and otherwise, Kentucky strove to seduce and bully the 
Republican party into a degrading and delusive compromise. 
The pressure was fearful, and appalled for a time the stoutest 
hearts. Ever since that, she has been playing with a steam- 
power of ten thousand horses into the hands of malignant and 
murderous traitors. If slave-driving dictation can ever be 
tolerable to American freemen again, it cannot be so from 
Kentucky at present; and it is as unsafe as it is indecent for 
her to attempt it, or the government to listen to it. 


Ny ae 


Note 1. Page 20. 


The following ‘“‘ Notice” is copied from a Richmond (Va.) paper of 
July 30, 1795 :— 

‘* Notice is hereby given, that in case the treaty entered into by that 
d d arch traitor, J n J——-y, with the British tyrant shall be rati- 
fied, a petition will be presented to the next General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia, praying that the said State may secede from the Union, and be left 
under the government and protection of one hundred thousand free and 
independent Virginians.” 








Note 2. Page 26. 


In the memorable contest, triumphantly sustained during thirteen days 
by one old man of seventy-five, against the solid Southern phalanx and 
their Northern allies, Henry A. Wise —the arch-traitor, now at the head 
of a rebel army, seeking the dissolution of the Union by treason, blood- 
shed and devastation —denounced Mr. Adams as “a black traitor,” be- 
cause he presented a petition for the peaceful and amicable dissolution of 
the Union! R. M. T’.. Hunter, of Virginia, the confederate Secretary of 
State, and R. Barnwell Rhett, of South Carolina, the ringleader of the 
revolt, who avows that he and his fellow-conspirators have been planning it 
for near thirty years, withdrew from the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
of which Mr. Adams was Chairman, because, they said, ‘‘ recent occurrences 
(meaning the great victory of the ‘old man eloquent’) had induced them 
to doubt whether his removal by the Committee would meet the approba- 
tion of the House.” Thomas W. Gilmer, ex-Governor of Virginia, and 
William Cost Johnson, of Maryland, mover of the celebrated XXI. Rule, 
were other members of the Committee, and withdrew on the same occasion. 
Johnson is said to have died in extreme degradation from intemperance, 
some three or four years ago. Gilmer was killed by the explosion of the 
Peacemaker, so called, on board of the war steamer Princeton, in 1844. 
Tom Marshall, of Kentucky, the author and leading advocate of the reso- 
lutions against Mr. Adams, less fortunate than Johnson, still survives 
both fame and character. They were all strong men, but not so strong 
as truth. 


Note 3. Page 26. 


An explanation is due for bringing this charge specially against slave- 
holders. The reasons are that theirs is the exclusive guilt and infamy of 
persecuting the Aborigines, as a persuasive to quit their ancient homes 
and accept banishment to strange lands. Theirs also is the peculiar guilt, 
failing this persuasive, of plucking them up, in violation of forty trea- 
ties, negotiated and ratified with them from the time of Washington down 
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to 1829, and forcibly planting them in new and remote regions. The pur- 
pose of this unjust and cruel policy was the extension of slavery over the 
fertile ‘‘ Indian reservations,” and the procurement of the most valuable 
lands at a low or nominal price. The pretext was that Indians cannot 
live in the limits of a civilized State. 

Massachusetts, old and circumscribed as she is, and none too good in her 
treatment of Indians, has tribes of them, embracing considerable numbers, 
still living harmless and unharmed in her bosom, cultivating and enjoy- 
ing extensive and valuable reservations, and managing their internal 
affairs in their own way. 

It is a striking and characteristic fact, that the first and last very 
bloody and deeply disgraceful quarrel of this State with the natives was 
caused by a drunken and dissolute captain and crew of a Virginia coaster. 
This man, named Stone, having been fined a hundred pounds and costs 
in Boston, and banished from the colony on pain of death, departed for 
home. His evil genius led him to deviate and enter the Connecticut river, 
where, coming in collision with the Pequots, a proud and powerful nation, 
he and his followers, seven in number, were slain. 

The Massachusetts magistrates, seriously disquieted by the danger 
which all were supposed to incur by permitting the death of any white 
man by the hands of Indians to pass with impunity, undertook to treat 
as murder that which was probably nothing but an execution, justifiable 
by Indian law. But the allegations of the Pequots, though they were the 
only surviving witnesses of the occurrence, were pronounced “false pre- 
tenses.” Hildreth [Hist. U. 8. A., vol. 1, p. 238] says—‘‘The Pequots 
insisted that the’ Virginians had been the aggressors, a thing in itself 
sufficiently probable.” Palfrey [Hist. N. E., vol. 1, p. 457] says that the 
Pequots “protested that the affair was in part accidental and in part a 
revenge for ill treatment from Stone; the latter branch of which allegation 
was thought not unlikely to be true, as Stone had conducted himself ill 
in Massachusetts, and had gone away under sentence of banishment, with 
the threat of being put to death if he should return.” 

The slayers were demanded as murderers, but not given up. This was 
* in 1734. The affair dragged on with mutual irritations and cumulative 
causes of animosity—the natural increase from the Virginia seed—until it 
ripened into the deadliest hate, and until war by firebrand and sword, un- 
pitying and unsparing of sex or age, ensued. The entire nation, as 
noble, perhaps, as any of their brave and generous race, was swept from 
the face of the earth, apparently without a fair hearing. In history, 
they have not had, and cannot have, a fair hearing. 

Of crimes committed by whites, disguised as Indians, I have heard and 
read more than thirty years. They have occurred at various points of the 
frontiers, Northern as well as Southern, though oftenest on the latter. It 
is but just to add, that our Indian system, Indian quarrels and Indian 
agencies have been managed exclusively by the Southerners and a few 
“Northern men with Southern principles,” or rather, of no principle, for 
sixty years. The aim of their policy has been to make them feel that 
they are “a subject race,” to break their spirit, humble their pride, 
debase their character, and appropriate their mines and lands. 

The white fiend’s game of enacting the murderer at the expense of the 
unhappy natives, has been played most frequently in Florida, where peace 
was often made only to be broken by the incredible depravity of men eager 
for kidnapping Seminole negroes, and for the restoration of the corrupt 
and wasteful expenditures of the War Department in that dismal region. 

It is difficult to obtain positive testimony to the allegations in the text. 
From the nature of the case, the facts are known only to the culprits them- 
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selves. The following is an extract from a letter dated “Fort Myers, Fa., 
May 24, 1856, and published in the Boston Ttlegraph : — 


“The Tampa Peninsular of this week contains a regular affidavit of a 
man or two, who got frightened, and confessed to Capt. Hooker, of the 
Florida Volunteers and others ,that they belonged to a regularly organized 
band of WHITE MEN, who disguise themselves as Indians, and go about plun- 
dering and murdering through the country.” 


Note 4. Page 27. 


The principle, on which the proof of this deadly outrage upon the Re- 
public and upon the whole human family rests, is this: The number of 
voters in any community where the right of suffrage exists, bears a certain 
proportion to the whole population, the proportion being determined by 
the qualifications required for the enjoyment of the right. Where it is so 
far universal as to vest in every male citizen, who has arrived at twenty- 
one years of age, and is not a lunatic, idiot nor convict, the proportion is, 
one voter to about four and a half inhabitants. In the New England States, 
where, in addition to the requisites of age and sex, the payment of a tax 
within a certain period, and a previous residence within the election dis- 
trict for a certain term prior to the election, are prescribed —and 
where, by an exact and rigorous Registration of all qualified voters at 
an ample time before opening the polls, illegal and fraudulent voting is 
rendered well nigh impossible—the proportion varies from five to stv inhab- 
itants to every voter. In the Presidential election of 1844, very closely 
contested, the average in all the New England States was one voter to every 
five and six-tenths inhabitants. 

In New York, where there was then no Registration, the proportion at 
the same election was one voter to every four and five-tenths inhabitants, 
including the free colored disfranchised ; in Pennsylvania, one to every 
jive, including the same disfranchised ; in Georgia, one to four and seven- 
tenths, including the free colored non-voters. 

In any long-established State, or where the generation of pioneers has 
_ grown aged or passed away, the number of voters under any American law 
can never in any given election district, exceed one to every four or five 
inhabitants. 

In the memorable contest between Henry Clay and James K. Polk in the 
above-mentioned year, turning on the question of annexing Texas, it was 
proved, in the Judicial Courts of Louisiana, that steamboats were char- 
tered by the partisans of Polk, took on board all the riff-raff that could 
be raked together, consisting of aliens, minors, convicts and vagabonds of 
every description, under the enticement of liquor and pay; and then 
steamed up and down the Mississippi, landing their pestilent freights to 
vote at every hustings, which steam power enabled them to reach during 
the day of election. Witnesses testified on the stand that they voted for 
the Democratic candidate in two, three, or more counties, in that election, 
and that the crowds which they accompanied voted in like manner ! 

The case of Plaquemines, one of the river Counties — commonly called 
Parishes — of Louisiana, will illustrate the whole matter. 

At the three State elections preceding the Presidential of 1844, and 
at the latter, the votes of that County stood as follows : — 


Whig. Dem. Total. 
1841 - - 40 - - 250 - - 290 
1842 - - = 93: - - See ETS Sa - e272 
1843 - - 36 ~ - 310 - - 346 
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A gain of 698 votes, a little over 200 per cent., in one year! At that 
time, the whole white male population of that County was only 803, of 
whom, according to the census, 315 were minors, leaving only 408 who 
could by any possibility be legal voters, even if the qualification of twenty- 
one years of age had been the only one required; but it was not. ‘The 
Constitution of that State requires one year’s residence in the County, and 
the payment of a State tax within six months previous to election day. 

It is a loathsome task to stir such mortal putrescence! John Slidell 
was the chief political engineer of that steamboat fleet, with its ladings of 
corruption and death — he that could not interfere to save the life of a fel- 
low Senator, because he was not on speaking terms with him! he who is 
now an open traitor, and said to be destined by his confederates to proceed 
soon on an itinerant mission ! 

The illegal and fraudulent part of Mr. Polk’s vote in the County of 
Plaquemines alone, say 650, fell but little short of his majority over 
Mr. Clay in the whole of Louisiana; and with less than one-twelfth as much 
fraud in one out of forty-three other Counties, would give him the six 
electoral votes of that State, where Henry Clay was absolutely adored. 

** An eagle, towering in his pride of place, 
Was by a mousing owl hawked at and killed.”’ 

New York, Pennsylvania and Georgia, all deemed doubtful States} and 
therefore fields fit for the fertilizer, corruption, presented, in the results 
of those districts, where the slave party was in a majority, and appointed 
the judges of elections, similar proofs of illegal and fraudulent voting. 
Having no Registration, and no check lists, slave-partisans and office-seek- 
ers admitted to the ballot whom they pleased. 

It was discovered and demonstrated, upon the full official returns of the 
votes of those States, that in many of the districts above described, the 
vote was so swelled by the increased slave-democratic majorities, that 
the ratio of voters to population rose to one for about every three inhab- 
itants! The facts may all be found in the New York Tribune of that day, 
and some of them in the Whig Almanac of 1845. 

Polk’s majorities in the States above mentioned were : — 


New York, 5106, in an aggregate of 535,882 votes. 
Pennsylvania, 6332, + Ks 66. SOLS iGen. ff 
Georgia, 2147, $f ci ‘6 BG AAT i28F 
Louisiana, 693, LL. as 60: 1 26,865:.5 ts 
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Mr. Buchanan was elected, or rather accomplished an usurpation, by a 
repetition of the same corruption, applied as before to doubtful States. 
Thus, in Dllinois, Indiana and Pennsylvania, his majorities were won by 
notorious and audacious frattd and violence, brought to bear upon the bal- 
lot-box. One fact is decisive. It is known that he was lost without Penn- 
sylvania ; it is known that he carried the State by only 750 majority, and 
there were issued in and from the city of Philadelphia, 6000 false and 
forged naturalization papers, to make voters there and in Reading 
and other cities of the State. 


Note 5. Page 43. 


This was the war power, and considerable more. It was the war power 
extended beyond the area, just as Jackson extended it beyond the period, 
of war. The treatment of certain presses falls under the same remark. 


THE WAR OF SECESSION. — 


In the recent martial movements for hostilities against the 
South, we have witnessed one of the most surprising commotions 
and seeming changes of popular sentiment and action ever known 
in the world. It is not that a revolutionary spirit, long cherished 
by an oppressed people, has been suddenly developed, and deliv- 
erance attempted by a bloody conflict ; it is not that a reigning 
government has called forth its armies to suppress armed insur- 
rection, or to subdue or annex a province that they claim ; it is 
not the alarmed agitation of a community, menaced with invasion, 
for the safety of their rights and their homes; it is not the throes 
of the spirit of patriotism and pride, to avenge insulted national 
honor, or redress injured interests: for all these transactions are 
frequent in the past, and form, indeed, a great part of the records 
of history. But we see the people of a vast union of States, 
reputed spirited and intelligent, long cold and insensible to wrongs 
and injuries of the most ferocious nature, or only manifesting 
spasmodic excitements, constantly and rapidly subsiding, and 
even supporting a corrupt rule over them which they detested ; 
ever refusing to take the most legitimate and righteous means for 
redress, when those means were most placed in their power, — 
suddenly roused by a single unimportant transaction into <n all- 
pervading martial ardor, intent on crushing all the evils they feel 
or fear, by all the tyranny and the bloodshed of war, in defiance 
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of the dictates of reason and justice, and the most explicit pre- 
cepts of Christianity. And, what is yet more wonderful, this course 
is not only pursued by the ignorant and the depraved, but .advo-— 
cated by ministers of the gospel, the most humane and pious of 
others, and even by those most noted for their advocacy of peace. 
It is the purpose of these pages to examine the grounds, objects, 
and expected results of this extraordinary movement. 

At first sight, the only discernible difference between those 
aggressions of the South, which were so long borne patiently, and 
even encouraged, and those to which the public eye is so suddenly 
opened, and to be repelled or revenged at any sacrifice, is, that 
the former encroached only upon liberty, justice, humanity, and 
morality, the defence of which did not call for the resignation of 
the ease and comforts of peaceful life, or the adoption of the 
sufferings and crimes of war; whereas the new martial action of 
a Southern State disclosed a purpose which threatened the priva- 
tion of commercial intercourse, and more especially the suprem- 
acy and integrity of the prerogatives of Government, — objects 
which are always dearer in the public mind. 

The first of these considerations has probably but little weight 
on the minds of ministers of the gospel, and it could not be sup- 
posed that the latter had more, were it not for one consideration 
which influences them, and which they constantly preach. No 
intelligent minister pretends to assert that the destruction of 
human lives, and the crimes necessarily incident to war, are not 
forbidden by the principles announced by Christ ; but, holding the 
European doctrine of the divine authority of Government, they 
teach that, on that ground, implicit obedience must be rendered 
to it, even though it should commend services directly opposed to 
the laws of that authority. It is one of the most ingenious of 
the paradoxes of the pulpit, but it doubtless satisfies consciences 
which seek to be so satisfied. This doctrine is sustained only on 
a single apostolic opinion, which taught only non-resistance, and 
not aid or conformity, — which applied only to rulers who “are 
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not a terror to good works, but to the evil ;” and the doctrine is 
not only denied by Christ, but practically disavowed by all the 
Christians of the primitive church, whose teachings were in a 
direct and unremitting antagonism to the sovereign power which 
then persecuted them. “ Whether it be right in the sight of God 
to hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye,” was the 
language held to their acknowledged rulers. 

The American Government does not claim to be built upon 
any divine authority, — the delegates who framed it, and the 
people who adopted it, never assigned such authority for it. The 
Constitution commences with the declaration that it came from 
the will of the people; and no one who has any reverence for 
the Deity will ascribe to him an act of construction, through all 
the chicanery, frauds, falsehoods, and violences of the popular 
ballot-box, or the contests of party leaders. Itis significant that, 
in the Constitution, the name of God, or any reference to him, is 
not to be found, so careful were its framers to prevent the sus- 
picion that he had any hand im it; and surely its character, and 
that of some of the laws made under it, indicate any thing rather 
than divine instruction. 

But, supposing that the Federal Government is ordained and 
supported by God, then, of course, he is its sovereign, and it 
owes allegiance to him. If, then, it violates his authority, and 
disobeys his laws—as it certainly does in making war— it is 
in rebellion against his alleged government ; and the solemn ap- 
peal may be made to the host of war-breathing ministers, whether 
they will join that rebellion for human slaughter and corruption. 

Still, it is sometimes said that war need not be revengeful or 
malicious, it may be conducted in Christian love and good-will, 
to dispel delusion, or for the good of those on whom it is waged. 
It is difficult to believe in the sincerity of those who make this 
allegation. If really impressed by the wish or the necessity of 
it, it evinces the strangest ignorance of the human mind. A 
man, who, in the excitement of battle, could shoot or cut down, 
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maim or kill his adversaries, without any revengeful or malig- 
nant feelings, would be a moral prodigy. It has been the con- 
fession of several humane soldiers, that, in battle, they felt more 
like devils than men; and many accounts of barbarities in a 
campaign, even by respected officers, confirm this representation. 
A benevolent clergyman, sitting quietly in his study, after preach- 
ing for war, may delude himself with the thought that he loves 
the enemies he has denounced in the pulpit; but the soldiers 
who are to engage in the war will carry away from his teachings 
no other sentiment but hatred to them. ‘The question is not what 
ought to, but what will be, the passions of the battle-field. Dia- 
bolical malignity will*prevail there, as surely and as extensively 
as carnage. Not only the violent expressions in the newspapers — 
charging the people of the South with treason and rebellion, and 
expressing desires that many be hung, but even the epithets of 
the ministers themselves in their discourses professing forbear- 
ance, indicate any thing rather than good-will. 

Leaving for a time the religious aspect of this subject, let us 
examine the rightfulness and justice of this war by political and 
legal considerations. ‘The chief, if not the only issue, in the last 
presidential canvass, between the slave-power at the South and 
the Republican Party at the North, was the right to extend sla- 
very to the territories. ‘This question was practically settled by 
the election of Lincoln, which left no hope to the slave interest 
to carry this point by suffrage, or of recovering the predominant 
influence in the Government they once enjoyed, by which the 
right they claimed was to be secured. Discontented with this 
result, which was asserted to be a wrong and an oppression, and 
professing to see in it the entrance of a federal policy, which 
tended to destroy their cherished institution of slavery ; and per- 
ceiving that there was no constitutional redress while they were a 
minority, — the slaveholders, especially those of South Carolina, 
threatened secession from the Union as the only measure left 
them to escape from an oppression which they alleged to feel or 
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fear. There might, indeed, have been other motives, not avowed, 
for secession on the part of the State alluded to; but of these we 
can take no notice in this discussion. This secession being actu- 
ally made by that State, was soon joined by six others, who are 
now united in a confederacy; and, after several attempts to 
silence this controversy by compromises, to which, as they all 
comprised acknowledgment of the right of slavery, the North 
could not conscientiously agree, it seems now nearly certain that 
all the Slave States, with the exception, perhaps, of one or two, 
will unite in one great seceded Slaveholding Confederacy. 

It is obvious that these events entirely change the question: it 
is no longer one of slavery and anti-slavery, but simply whether 
any State or States of this Union, deeming themselves oppressed, 
and seeing no other peaceable method of redress, have a right to 
throw off their allegiance to the Federal Government, and estab- 
lish one for themselves, — in briefer terms, the right of secession. 
On this question depends the political right or wrong of the war 
now projected by the North and West upon the South. 

This question is not determined by the Constitution. There is 
not in that instrument any clause recognizing or denying the 
right of secession in the States; the case (which probably was 
not contemplated) is not in any manner alluded to. It is said, 
indeed, that some of the framers — Hamilton, Madison, Jay, &e. 
— said that no secession could be made; but these were only 
Opinions, unsustained by any reasoning, and can have no weight 
further than they are proved by such reasoning. As the settle- 
ment of the question plainly depends on its conformity to the 
principles of our Government, and is not provided for in the Con- 
stitution, we go back for those principles to the Declaration of 
Independence, — the acknowledged basis on which our Govern- 
ment is built, and where the principles bearing on this question 
are explicitly stated. But, to understand the application of these 
principles to the question, it is necessary to go back to previous 
circumstances, which seem to be overlooked. 

We now assume the historical fact, that all the nations of 
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Europe and Asia, whether believing in the divine institution of 
government or not, have yet held, before our Revolution, that 
political government, however constituted, possessed an inherent 
prerogative to rule its subjects, and control their actions, irre- 
spective of any wishes or consent on the part of those subjects 
as individuals. Checks and balances are indeed made in some of 
them, limiting these sovereign powers in some departments; but _ 
these restrictions are enacted in the government itself, to be en- 
forced by other departments, which also act as parts of the 
government. No opposition is allowed to private individuals, or 
self-instituted bodies, of their own accord; and any such opposi- 
tion is regarded as rebellion or insurrection, which the government 
claims a right to put down by its courts or the sword. The 
Fathers of our Revolution perceived that this assumption was a 
tyranny; they denied this inherent right of rule in any men over 
others, and, in emancipating themselves from British authority, 
aimed to found their new government on a truer principle, hitherto 
unknown to the world. This principle is thus stated in the De- 
claration of Independence: “ All men are created equal: they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights ; 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. To 
secure these rights, governments are instituted among men, de- 
riving their just powers from the consent of the governed. And, 
whenever any form of government becomes destructive of these 
ends, it is the right of the people to alter or to abolish it, and to 
institute a new government; laying its foundation on such prin- 
ciples, and organizing its powers in such form, as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their safety and happiness.” ‘The in- 
strument from which this is quoted is the fundamental charter of 
our Government, underlying even the Constitution; an1 all 
enactments and acts contravening these principles are usurpa- 
tions, — are void, and not obligatory on the American people, or 
any part of them. 

But those who deny the right of State secession have forgotten 
or overlooked these principles: and, still cherishing the idea that 
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the Government of the United States, like those of the old 
world, claims an inherent authority to rule all and every part of 
the people, with or without consent of the whole; and contending 
that this inherent authority comprises a right of self-preservation, 
by forcibly holding its parts together, — assert, that, on that 
ground (and there is no other authority), no State of the Union 
can have a right to depart from its allegiance; for it must be 
admitted that there is no express stipulation in the Constitution 
or elsewhere for the permanent adhesion of States to the Federal 
Union. It is indeed argued that the consent of the people, men- 
tioned in the Declaration of Independence, means the consent of 
the majority, and that the consent of a minority need not be re- 
quired for the enforcement of any law under the Constitution ; » 
and it must be confessed that the provisions of the Constitution 
are made, from necessity, on that interpretation. But the rule of 
a majority of voters, of necessity led by a few influential persons, 
is but a disguised oligarchy ; and its entire control of a reluctant 
minority, especially if large, is as much a violation of the principle 
that there “is no just government but by consent of the goy- 
erned,” as would be the dictates of a hereditary monarch. 

The only way, then, in which this principle of the Revolution 
— the consent of the governed — can be truly accomplished, is, 
not by increasing the comparative number in majorities, but by 
exempting private individuals, as far as possible, from the power 
of the Government, however that Government is formed; but as 
this, if fully carried out, would put an end to all government, the 
rule of a political community over its disagreeing members is not 
a matter of principle, but of necessity. And, although this ne- 
cessity may be properly urged in the case of disobedience to the 
laws in a single community, it cannot be asserted in regard to a 
distinctly organized community, connected as a member with a 
federative union, and recalling its allegiance to it in the belief 
that it has “ become destructive of the ends” for which they ori- 
ginally consented to it. No person can show any real necessity 
that a State desirous of seceding shall yet be held to continue its 
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federal connection with others. We see, then, no ground on 
which to deny the right of secession/in the seceding States; and 
this right, if denied by Europeans on the maxims of their govern- 
ments, cannot be on the principles of American government, 
which are in direct opposition to those maxims; and, having this 
American right, the appellations of “rebellion,” and “treason,” 
so profusely bestowed by Northern prints on this secession, are 
false, unjust, and illiberal. 

We have heard it gravely said, that the Southern Confederacy 
has not really seceded, and is not really independent, because the 
Federal Government has not recognized this secession and inde- 
pendence. We must be permitted to doubt the sanft ty of those 
who sincerely assert this strange absurdity. A man might as 
well say that a member of his family who has run away, and 
gone to foreign parts, is still at home, because he thinks he ought 
not to have gone. We cannot shut our eyes to a fact we plainly 
see, because others deny that fact. The Federal Cabinet of law- 
yers may indeed, by a legal fiction, hold that the seceded States - 
are still in the Union, to justify their attempts to control them as 
members; but we should hardly have supposed that intelligent 
writers and speakers, not in office, should have childishly adopted 
this figment of authority as a reality, in vindication of this unjust 
and cruel war. This ludicrous supposition is happily confined to 
ourselves: the governments and people of Europe acknowledge 
the de facto independence of the Southern Confederacy. 

We have now to meet another incredible proposition, evidently 
invented for the occasion, —viz., that the existence or reality 
of government consists of its indivisibility and permanency. It is 
expressed in the question, “Have we or have we not a govern- 
ment?” and in the declaration that the war on the South is to 
determine that question. In other words, the alleged Federal 
Government was not truly a government last year if it should be 
irrevocably divided by secession now; and it cannot be a real 
government now if it is liable to be dissolved next year. We 
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should think the mere statement of these propositions would be 
an answer to them. If they were not gravely urged in argument, 
they might be considered as pleasantries. They go even beyond 
the assumptions of prerogative in Europe; for no person there 
denies the former existence of governments which are now 
divided, or are now erased from the maps of the world. 

The intended meaning of these phrases probably is, that, if a 
State is allowed the right to secede, other States may hereafter 
claim the privilege, and thus not only will our Government be 
now dismembered, but will be liable to be resolved into its original 
independent States; but how the prevention of such secession of 
a State is to affect the opinion of other States as to the right, and 
thus prove the reality of government (in that strange sense), we 
are not informed, and cannot conjecture. We apprehend that 
the States believing in the right of secession will assume that 
right when they have the desire and the power, if ever so many 
States have been prevented from seceding by force; and those 
who think there is no such right will, in honor, adhere to the 
Union, however reluctantly, or however many States have been 
permitted to depart in peace. The war on the South, therefore, 
as a settler of the question of the right of secession, is entirely 
inoperative. . 

But if it should be admitted that it is implied in the Constitution 
that there is no right of secession from the Union, that any State 
resorting to it does a manifest wrong, and violates the supposed 
federal compact, still it is not shown that there is any authority in 
the Federal Government to redress that wrong. The holding 
slaves as property is a great and oppressive wrong, but, there 
being no power in the Constitution to remedy that wrong, it is 
reserved to the States who act in the case for themselves; and, 
in like manner, there being no provision in the Constitution 
either to permit or prohibit secession, it is a reserved power to 
the States, the execution of which, right or wrong, each 
State must decide for itself. The war, therefore, to prevent or 
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recover this secession by force, is not only ineffectual, and for a 
wrong purpose, but a gross usurpation of ungranted power. 

We have argued on the supposition that the avowed purpose 
of the Federal Administration is to break up the secession, and 
compel the return of the seceded States into the Union by force; 
and we are warranted in this assumption by the language of the 
papers of the North, and the declaration of the Cabinet itself, 
that the Union (meaning as it was formerly) “must and shall be 
preserved,” and the instructions to ministers to foreign courts, 
that the Government still claims the allegiance of that entire 
Union. But we are aware that many persons, disavowing that 
ground, still support the war as a “State necessity,” believing 
that the President is bound by the Constitution and his oath of 
office to protect the property and execute the laws of the Union, 
within the boundaries of the seceded States; and accordingly that 
it is their duty, as good citizens, to support him in the execution of 
that purpose. But it is clear that this only brings back the ques- 
tion of the de facto independence of the seceded States, already 
asserted ; for, if this independence is established, the public pro- 
perty —forts, navy yards, &c.—#in those States is no longer 
the property of the United States, as buildings go with land; and 
the President is under no obligation to protect them, or to exe- 
cute the laws within those States. And so with respect to his 
oath of office to enforce the laws of the Union. It can only be pro- 
perly construed to apply to the Union as it was at the time of 
taking the oath, and not to States which were not within that 
Union; and therefore it is only on the fiction that the Southern 
Confederacy is still part of the Union, to which the Cabinet still 
insanely adheres, that it becomes their right or their duty to make 
a ferocious war upon the South, on pretence of protecting the 
property and executing the laws of the Union. 

So much for the right and duty of the present war! If the 
foregoing pages have shown that the right does not exist, all ar- 
gument on the expediency is superseded ; but, as it is probable 
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that the greatest part of those who may read these pages will 
still adhere to the belief that this is a just and righteous, and 
even perhaps a Christian war, we will, on that ground, and for 
their instruction, proceed to discuss the necessity, expediency, and 
probable results of the war, which will still be urged in its favor. 

In the first place, it is said “ that the war is forced upon us by the 
South, and is therefore a war of self-defence ; and, as the acknowl- 
edged right of private self-defence is also applicable to nations 
(which has been shown not to be true), the war is therefore one 
of necessity.” The premise here is not sound; the war was not 
forced upon us by the South. In specifying the allegation, we 
are told that the seceded States captured the forts, custom-houses, 
vessels, &e., of the Government; abused, killed, or banished un- 
offending citizens ; seized United States funds; and finally (which 
seems to be the great grievance) captured Fort Sumter in Char- 
leston harbor. It is not pretended that any Southern troops were 
marched into States or Territories of the Union beyond their boun- 
daries ; or that any property was destroyed by them without those 
limits. There was, therefore, no invasion on the North, calling for 
self-defence ; and however atrocious these outrages may have been 
within their own dominions — and they are admitted to be most 
barbaric wrongs — they are not justifiable causes of war from 
without. It is indeed asserted by many, that it was the design of 
the seceded Confederacy, and would be their course, if not pre- 
vented, to spread their Slavery, and all its corrupt concomitants, 
over all the free States ; and to bury, under its dark cloud, all the 
prosperity, the liberty, and the morality of the land; and it is 
even declared that there are significant indications which authorize 
this apprehension. So wild and apparently impracticable a pro- 
ject does not seem credible; but if there are any sufficient grounds 
for this alarm, prudence would doubtless dictate every precaution- _ 
ary measure of defence in the free States, but cannot justify a . 
martial raid on the seceded regions to avert the danger, which 
would be inflicting on others the very injury we profess to con- 
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demn for ourselves; and the necessity of this war of aggression is 
not thus proved. 

But it is still contended that the capture of the national forts, 
arsenals, navy yards, &c., is an invasion of the Union, as itis & 
robbery of property belonging to that Union. The question 
whether the Confederated States, having established a separate 
government, were not entitled to all the public buildings and in- 
stitutions within their boundaries, as they, of course, relinquished 
all claim to their interest in such property in the Free States, 
ought to have been submitted to a mutual judicial arbitration. It 
will be freely admitted that they committed a gross wrong in 
taking the law into their own hands, and seizing this property 
by force, on their claim ; but this does not justify our similar 
wrong, in recapturing the property by military force on our 
claim. Indeed, as their claim seems to be a just one, the wrong 
of violence in both parties appears to be greater on our side than 
theirs. Had their independence been recognized (as it ought to 
have been), and the forts, &¢., been freely given up to them as 
parts of their dominion, there need not have been any war; and 
we need not, as now, foolishly expend a hundred times their value 
to recover them. It is, then, plainly, not a war of necessity on 
this score ; nor can the old heathen notion of national honor make 
it so. : 

If this war, though not necessary, is still just, is it expedient? 
If it is a war not necessary for defence of rights and interests, 
but waged for other purposes, it cannot be expedient if the pro- 
bability of failure is greater than that of success; or if the losses 
and sufferings to be incurred in its prosecution are not compen- 
sated by the value of the objects fought for, if obtained. In con- 
sidering these questions separately, we will assume that the res- 
toration of the Union in its former extent and condition, is the 
sole or principal object sought by the war, as asserted by our 
public prints, and next to that of protection of property (already 


considered), proclaimed by the Executive Department of our 
Government. 
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Will our war succeed in restoring the Union? This will de- 
pend on the cowardice or firmness of our adversaries. If the 
high-spirited Southerners should, contrary to the experience of 
human nature and the teachings of history, derive good-will and 
friendship for us from the slaughter and suffering we inflict upon 
them, they might, after a battle or two, yield all the rights they 
claim or believe in, and cheerfully come into renewed allegiance 
to the Union. But this is a visionary expectation. You may, 
indeed, defeat them in battle after battle; destroy half their popu- 
lation and their cities ; pursue them through every State in the © 
Confederacy; you may take possession of the forts, the arsenals, 
the navy yards, the custom-houses, the post-offices, and the court- 
houses, and place your camps of military tyranny over their 
lands, — but if they are animated by the proud spirit of which 
they seem to be full, if they are guided by the policy they have 
so much evinced, you cannot bring them into real annexation. 
They may cease forcible resistance, but you cannot prevent them 
from establishing a militia for their defence, ready for action 
when you leave them; you cannot compel them to use foreign 
merchandise on which duties have been paid; or from levying 
taxes on it in transitu through their States; you cannot compel 
juries to give verdicts in favor of the Federal Government, in 
cases where it is a party ; nor can you compel them to send sena- 
tors and representatives to the National Congress. ‘Their union 
with us will be but nominal; and when the Federal troops, which 
must be kept in great force to secure even this ideal union, shall 
be withdrawn, a renewed secession may break out, to be again 
reconquered, and the country be kept in an alternation of peace 
and war fora century. It is a happy circumstance that this im- 
possibility of restoring the past union can now be foreseen ; and 
it would be still happier if the people of the North could be 
made sensible of this impossibility, and their government ac- 
cordingly cease to strive for this restoration before immense losses 
of life and property shall be made, to terminate in failure. But 
it is not probable that the war will be pushed to this extent, as, 
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soon after a few actions, perhaps indecisive, the impracticability 
of restoring union by coercion shall be perceived, the Federal 
Government may find it necessary to consent to a separation of 
the Slave States, and to recognize their independence, which, if 
wisdom prevailed, might be done now, without further loss of life, 
property, and virtue. 

Should, however, the chimerical expectations of some of the 
promoters of this war be fulfilled ; should the minds of the peo- 
ple of the Southern Confederacy, after one or two defeats, be 
miraculously changed from their present embittered hatred to 
sentiments of cordial good-will or fraternal affection, so that they 
should cheerfully consent to return to their constitutional allegi- 
ance, on the same conditions, obligations, and privileges as for- 
merly (for a compelled and reluctant return would only be a 
nominal, and not a real union),— the question we are next to 
consider is, whether this is a desirable result; for, if not desira- 
ble, it is madness to pursue it by all the terrible evils of war. 
We have heard of but three advantages ascribed to the restora- 
tion of the whole Union. 1. That it will prove that we havea 
government, indivisible and supreme; and that this indivisibility 
and supremacy are necessary for the fulfilment of its purposes. 
2. That it will show to foreign nations that our Government has 
a power of self-preservation in its entireness and efficiency ; and 
that it will still, by the undiminished extent and increasing popu- 
lation of its domain, retain its rank as a first-rate power, thus 
securing their respect and confidence, and settling the question of 
the efficiency and durability of a popular government. 3. That 
it will preserve internal peace, — it being supposed that war will 
perpetually recur between the States if they are separately inde- 
pendent. 

1. The first of these propositions we have already anticipated, 
and shown its fallacy ; and it is unnecessary to say any thing 
further respecting it. 

2. The people of all foreign nations know that they are 
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liable to have their respective dominions curtailed by the seces- 
sion of discontented portions of them, having power to resist 
any prevention of it; and yet the power of self-preserva- 
tion in the government of the remainder, for all the purposes of 
government, is not doubted ; and if, when the North American 
Colonies seceded from Great Britain, the South American Colo- 
nies from Spain, Greece from Turkey, and Northern Italy from 
Austria, no doubt was generated of the stability and competency 
of the governments from which they departed, surely after the 
Government of the United States has maintained its authority 
and integrity for seventy years in competency for all the pur- 
poses of government, the secession of a portion of its States from 
its dominion cannot weaken the credit of those which remain, 
especially when those States had always before retained a part of 
independent sovereignty, which had never been transferred to 
the Federal Government; nor could the apparent power of this 
remaining Republic against foreign aggression be diminished, to 
which the adhesion of slaveholding States added nothing; and 
the continuance of republican forms would still show that popu- 
lar government had not failed. 

~8. Many persons seem to apprehend, that the separation of 
these States into two distinct republics, — one composed of the 
slave States and the other of the free, — would render them lia- 
ble to perpetual wars with each other: to us it seems directly the 
reverse. The present unhappy conflict is considered to be a civil 
war, and not a war between foreign powers. It is seen that the 
diversity of interests and feelings between a slave and a free 
community is such, that they cannot exist together in harmony 
under a united government on equal terms,— one or the other 
power must prevail in such government ; and when the slave power 
sustained by connivance of a portion of the North, held for many 
years the reins of government, the discontent of the Free 
States increased, till it culminated in a revolution — for such the 
last presidential election may be considered — which placed the - 
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government in the hands of the northern friends of freedom. 
Tuis could not be borne by the Slave States: secession was the 
remedy ; and hence the war. If the Union is restored as before, 
it cannot be seen why the same causes will not produce the same 
consequences, — the “irrepressible conflict” between the inter- 
ests and sentiments of freedom and slavery will still continue, 
aad will still prompt the same struggle for supremacy in govern- 
ment. No one can say that the North will always hold that 
supremacy, or that the South will always acquiesce in it: civil 
wars, then, or, at least, formidable insurrections, will be always 
liable to occur. On the other hand, if the two sections are 
divided into separate Republics, each securing and maintaining 
its own government, there can be no struggle for predominance 
of power between them; mutual irritation will subside, and 
friendly commercial intercourse be maintained, as between other 
differing nations ; peace will be the interest of both parties ; the 
North can then have no motive to war upon the South; and the 
South will be bound, in the value of four millions of slaves, to 
keep the peace; one great source of mutual animosity — the 
restoration of fugitives from slavery — will be at an end. The 
only possible cause of conflict that can be discerned is the ob- 
struction of the free passage of the Mississippi River; but if 
the North should occupy three or four forts upon its banks, 
toward its mouth, to which the South would doubtless consent for 
peace and justice, the freedom of that passage may be for ever 
secured. | | 

There being, then, no advantages perceived to the Northern 
section of the Union by its restoration, what would be the adyan- 
tages of separation to the free Republic besides those already 
shown? First, the sentiments of political and social freedom, 
of the brotherhood and the rights of man, of every clime and 
color, developed in our Revolution, but gradually corrupted by 
the influence of slavery, would, when that influence should be 
withdrawn, again begin to reanimate every Northern bosom, and 
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effect a far purer and more sublime victory over our reputed 
avarice than that claimed for the malignant martial spirit. 

Next, we shall cleanse our national character from the deepest 
stain that has ever laid upon it, in the eyes of foreign people. 
Justly have we been accused of hypocritical inconsistency, in 
proclaiming the equal and inalienable rights of man as the basis 
of our political structure, while we yet held a great and perpet- 
ually increasing number of our deeper-colored human brethren 
in the bondage of brutes; for it is well understood that slavery 
has been as much supported at the North as at the South, The 
Free States disconnected with the Slave States, and no longer 
held to their constitutional obligations, will be delivered from that 
obloquy. 

Correspondent to this, and partly in consequence of it, we 
should take the most effective and only peaceable measure for the 
ultimate and not very distant entire abolition of slavery itselff— 
the great source of all our dangers and our conflicts. It seems 
so clear, that slavery in the South could not long exist when de- 
prived of the support of the North, that we are surprised that 
this evident consequence is so overlooked or disregarded. The 
perpetual escapes of the slaves from the Border States, now so 
numerous, would, in case of division, be increased to such an ex- 
tent as to defy all prevention, when it should be perceived that 
the Free States were no longer under obligation to return them. 
This could not be opposed by war on the part of the Southern 
States, for they would require the retention of their military 
forces to guard against insurrection at home, of which the danger 
would then be imminent, and for the suppression of which no aid 
could be expected from the North; and this process would go on 
from the Northern to the more Southern Slave States, as each 
successively became free by the desertion of their slaves, until it 
should reach the Gulf of Mexico. But it is not probable that 
the abolition of slavery would even await this progress. In the 
case of separation from the North, the anxious dread of insur- 
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rection, even now so ill-concealed, would necessarily become so 
great, that unless possessed by infatuated madness, the Southern 
States would pass acts of emancipation for the safety of their 
lives; which, as the experience of British emancipation shows, 
would be perfectly secured by it. 

It is plain, then, that this war is not an anti-slavery, but a pro- 
slavery war; for the President and people do not pretend to 
wage it for emancipation, nor can that possibly be the effect of 
the utmost success of the Northern armies. The avowed object 
of the war now is the restoration of the Union: “it must and 
shall be preserved” is the motto of the Government and its 
Northern supporters ; and the restoration of the past Union is the 
restoration of all the past evils, dangers, and corruptions we have 
already portrayed. 

We shall now urge a consideration for the advantage of sepa- 
ration, which, though we deem not the highest, will be most 
appreciated by political economists and worldly statesmen. By 
incontrovertible statistical documents, it is established that slavery 
is an impoverishing as well as a corrupting institution ; and it may 
be, in like manner, shown that its influence on free communities 
connected with it under a common government, obstructs in a 
great measure the advance of their material prosperity. If the 
Free and the Slave States existed in two distinct, independent 
nations, and at peace, the commerce between them, so far as de- 
rived from reciprocal wants, would be the same as when united ; 
for this is regulated by those wants, and no governments, what- 
ever may be their political relations to others, have the desire or 
the power to prevent it. But we shall be relieved from the expense 
requisite to maintain an increased standing army and navy, com- 
petent to secure the allegiance of the Southern States, if returned 
to the Union, to garrison their forts and protect their coasts; we 
shall be saved from that part of the expenditure of the national 
revenue, which, collected chiefly at the North, is exclusively ex- 
pended, and must ever be so, for the interests of the South; the 
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people will receive the benefit of the reduced price of one, at least, 
of the most general comforts of life, by the reduction of the duties 
now imposed for the protection of an exclusively Southern pro- 
duct; and, more than all, the immense tracts of fertile territory 
now laying desolate, in fear of the approach of Slavery, would be 
tilled by hardy immigrants from the Free States, or Europe, 
adding perpetually to the wealth, the revenues, and the power of 
the Union of the North. How much richer would it then be, 
than when bled by the leeches of Southern unproductive impro- 
vidence ! 

We would now claim, as the most solemn and important con- 
sideration for the advantage of separation, to the Free States, the 
preservation or renewal of those sacred sentiments of pure reli- 
gion and morality, for which our Northern section has been so 
much distinguished. It must be obvious to every mind, that a 
slaveholding system built upon might and fraud, and compounded 
of tyranny, ignorance, idleness, intemperance, and licentiousness, 
—characters to which one of its greatest statesmen (Jefferson) has 
borne witness, and our eyes have seen; a system which we have 
been compelled to support in our Constitution, and to defend in 
our negotiations with foreign nations, —must have, as it has had, 
a corrupting influence on the habits and feelings of our purer 
communities, united with it in political connection. It operates 
in the debates and compromises of Congress; in the administra- 
tion of Federal officials, drawn partly from the South; and still 
more, in the fraternal embraces of religious sects, extending 
through the North and South, hushing the remonstrances of 
Christian integrity in Southern sympathies. From this last 
infatuation our churches are now suddenly awakened, and, with 
the reaction of new converts, are rushing into a different and 
equally ruinous delusion—the martial spirit— quite as destruc- 
tive of the principles of Christ. There can be but little doubt 
that these corrupting influences of Slavery will be much strength- 
ened and extended, if the Union is restored; for their progress 
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will be aided by the vices of the camp, with which our warriors 
will return, and will spread them through the country. We can- 
not safely rely on our schools, our churches, and our benevolent 
societies, to entirely avert this danger; our only safety lies in 

cutting loose from the root of this Upas of depravity. . 

In review of all these considerations, we cannot see how the 
conclusion can be avoided, that the separation of the Union into 
two Republics, a free and a slaveholding one, is the only true, safe, 
efficient, and permanent solution of our present troubles, — of 
restoring peace, justice, and industry to our distracted country. 
We have shown not only the illegality and injustice, but the im- 
practicability of restoring the Union by war; and, believing that 
after years of sacrifices and bloodshed we must come to division _ 
at last, we are anxious that all the horrors of this method may be 
avoided by this division now. 

To those persons who may, with us, come to this desire, and 
who may ask the question, How can this separation be effected ? — 
we have an easy answer. It is only that the President and 
Cabinet shall simply recognize the distinct independence and 
sovereignty of the Confederation of the South, which now actu- 
ally exists. It is said he has no power to make such a recogni- 
tion. Absurd! What is recognition? It is merely admitting a 
circumstance to be true, which we see or know to be true. Has 
not every one a right to do this? The President is not called on 
to acknowledge the right of these States to be thus independent, 
nor to sanction the methods by which they became so; he is not 
even required, by any official document, to declare this indepen- 
dence, for this is never done with any foreign nation ; he has only, 
in the plain perception that the independence of the Southern 
States, right or wrong, is an undeniable fact, to proceed to treat 
with them as with a de facto foreign power, whose right to inde- 
pendence may yet be denied. But when he positively denies the 
fact of that independence, asserts that they are still within and a 
part of the Union, and, on that ground, treats them as traitors and 
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rebels, instead of foreign enemies, he’ acts upon a positive false- 
hood, patent to the world, which places the free States supporting 
this war substantially in the wrong. 

If, then, the President, while denying the legitimacy of the 
Southern Confederacy, will simply recognize the plain fact of its 
actual existence, he is then authorized by the Constitution 
(Art. II; Sec. 2, clause 2), two-thirds of the Senate concurring, 
to treat with it as with any other foreign Government, which, by 
the present law of nations, means merely a de facto Government, 
and which the British Government is now doing with a portion 
of the Chinese empire, separated by the Taeping rebels —a case 
more flagrantly unjustifiable than that of the South—and to 
negotiate with this de facto Government the terms on which its 
allowed secession and separate independence shall be recognized 
and agreed to. If there is common sense enough in the Federal 
Government to perceive that this result will be inevitable, after 
years of fighting and slaughter, we may hope that this course 
would be adopted now to avoid those miseries, and it would doubt- 
less be approved by the intelligence of the people. Should this 
course be thought unacceptable or impracticable, another can be 
easily pointed out. 

It cannot reasonably be doubted, that the States of the South- 
ern Confederacy, whose interests and feelings must prompt them 
to be as anxious for peace as we are, would gladly accept it, if it 
can be had with independence; for the assertions we sometimes 
hear, that they do not merely desire conceded separation, and 
would not be satisfied with it, but are intent on war for the de- 
struction of the Government, and of all the best interests and 
institutions of the country, and for the extension of their accursed 
system of slavery over the continent, are plainly but the angry 
calumnies which the people of warring nations often indulge in 
towards each other. There can be no real proof of such a design ; 
and if indications of it can be found in their papers, speeches, or 
documents (which we have not seen), surely the charge may be 
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retorted on the North, for in our publications and assemblies, even 
in our pulpits, not merely indications, but open avowals are made 
of adesire and design to disregard peaceful reunion or separation, 
and to crush the Southern seceded States into unconditional sub- 
mission, by military force ; to destroy all their cherished institu- 
tions which we may think wrong; and to deprive them, by aboli- 
tion, of their slaves, which, though we truly judge they have no 
title to, they deem to be their property, as sincerely and fully as 
we do our houses and our cattle. 

It cannot be liberally supposed, that in these strictures we have 
any disposition to justify, or even extenuate the violence, robbery, © 
injustice, and crimes exhibited by the Government and people of 
the South in their struggle for independence, which we condemn 
as strongly as any other Republican can do; but as the denuncia- 
tion of these wrongs is amply made in the public prints and 
speeches of the North, and in sufficiently forcible expressions, we 
have no occasion to repeat it. We wish to see the “beam in our 
own eyes:” we think that the sufferings of a semi-barbarous 
community, m‘sled in ignorance, and excited by misrepresentation, 
though produced by their own misconduct, should be commiser- 
ated as well as condemned; and their outrages complained of 
should not call forth, and cannot justify, similar martial outrages 
against all justice and mercy, in retaliation, on the part of a peo- 
pie profzssing intelligence, order, and morality, and to be guided 
_ by the Christian gospel, which is thus trodden under foot. 

Jf it should please the Almighty Ruler of events to open the 
eyes of our infatuated nation, that the people of the North may 
perceive the truths we have endeavored to exhibit, that they may 
in repentance return to the sentiments’of freedom, justice, and 
benevolence, which were formerly supposed to animate them, and 
be in luced in Christian forbearance, oblivious of all past wrongs, 
and 01 the principles of the Revolution, to give to our seceded 
brethren free permission to depart in peace and friendship, and 
establish their own government, before war has corrupted our 
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whole community, how happy would be the prospect the North- 
ern Confederacy would present! Freed from the incumbrance, 
the obligations, the depraving influence, and the disgrace of sla- 
very ; freed from the unceasing conflicts to which communities of 
civilization and barbarism under one rule must ever be liable; 
holding firm its union by homogeneous characters of unrivalled 
excellence, and with the loss only of the degraded and trouble- 
some South, it would spread its vast dominion over all the regions 
of the North, the East, and the West, to the Pacific Ocean; all 
the extent desirable in a Republican empire, replete with an in- 
telligent and industrious population, and exhibiting that power, 
freedom, and vigor which will restore it to its rank~in the first 
class of nations, challenging the respect, admiration, and imitation 
of the world. 

This welcome revolution is within our reach. Let not the 
golden opportunity be lost! For its adoption we may hope; for 
its success we may pray. God grant that these hopes and pray- 
ers may be fulfilled! 
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